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Tue Socia, Security BULLETIN is 
published monthly under authority 
of Public Resolution No. 57, ap- 
proved May 11, 1922 (42 Stat. 541), 
as amended by section 307, Public 
Act 212, Seventy-second Congress, 
approved June 30, 1932. The print- 
ing of this publication has been 
approved by the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget (July 19, 1946). 
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The BULLETIN is prepared in the 
Office of Publications and Reports, 
Federal Security Agency. It re- 
ports current data on operations of 
the Social Security Administration 
and the results of research and 
analysis pertinent to the social se- 
curity program, and is issued pri- 
marily for distribution to agencies 
directly concerned with the admin- 
istration of the Social Security Act. 
Statements in articles do not nec- 
essarily reflect final conclusions or 
official policies of the Social Secu- 
rity Administration. Any part of 
this publication may be reproduced 


with appropriate credit to the 
BULLETIN. 
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The Butuetin is for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., to whom all pur- 
chase orders, with accompanying 
remittance, should be sent. The 
annual subscription is $2.00 in the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico 
and $2.75 in all other countries; 
price of single copy, 20 cents. 
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Issues of the SocitaL SEcurITy 
YEARBOOK, an annual calendar- 
year supplement to the BuLLETin, 
are sold separately by the Super- 
intendent of Documents as follows: 
1939, 50 cents; 1940 and 1941, 70 
cents each; 1942, 50 cents; 1943, out 
of print; 1944, 50 cents; 1945, out 
of print; and 1946 and 1947, 25 
cents each. 
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Program Operations 


ERSONAL income in February 
Piwss at an annual rate of $217 
billion, $2.5 billion less than the 
| January level. The drop in em- 
| ployees’ income and proprietors’ and 
| rental income accounted for the en- 
tire decline, reflecting the continued 
| rise in unemployment and a drop, for 
the third consecutive month, in total 
production. Social insurance pay- 
ments, in contrast, continued to rise, 
with the dollar increase ($400 million) 
| the same as that from December to 
January. There was a sharp down- 
ward turn in the rate of increase in 
unemployment benefits, which rose by 
only 12 percent in February as com- 
pared with 30 percent the previous 
month. 

The total civilian labor force, re- 
versing the trend of the previous 
month, increased slightly—from 60.1 
to 60.4 million. Total employment, 
however, continued to fall; all the de- 
cline occurred in nonagricultural em- 
ployment, while agricultural employ- 
ment showed anincrease. Ordinarily 
there is little change in nonfarm 
employment between January and 
| February, and this decline would in- 

dicate some nonseasonal curtailment 

in business. Unemployment contin- 
ued to rise in February but at a slower 
pace than in the previous month. In 

March the trend was reversed, and 

unemployment declined slightly. 
| Offsetting to some extent the un- 
favorable factors in the economy was 
a decline of 1.1 percent in the retail 
prices of goods and services; Febru- 
ary was the fifth consecutive month 
in which the consumers’ price index 
has shown a decrease. The decline 
was the largest for any month since 
| 1940, when the index was first calcu- 
| lated on a monthly basis. The drop 
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in the index of food prices was sub- 
stantial—from 204.8 to 199.7. 


A LARGE PART of the seasonal and 
nonseasonal unemployment that be- 
gan in November and continued dur- 
ing December and January was ex- 
tended through February. Reflecting 
this trend, continued claims for un- 
employment insurance, representing 
weeks of continued unemployment, 
rose 600,000 from the January volume 
to 7.1 million. This increase was 
particularly significant in view of the 
fact that February had fewer report- 
ing days than January. Initial claims, 
however, dropped 16 percent to 1,300,- 
000, partly because of the leveling off 
in new unemployment and partly be- 
cause of the shorter reporting month. 
Similarly, new applications filed by job 
seekers dropped 8 percent to 765,000. 

With the further contraction of job 
opportunities as both seasonal and 
nonseasonal curtailments continued, 
and to some extent as a result of the 
shorter workmonth, placements dur- 
ing February fell 14 percent below the 
January volume to a level of 341,200. 
Placements of agricultural workers 
dropped 28 percent, to 65,400, while 
those of nonagricultural workers de- 
clined 10 percent, to 275,900. Visits 
to local employment security offices by 
workers looking for jobs rose to some 
11.8 million during February. The 
increase was in part the result of a 
change in administrative procedure, 
though it also reflected the continued 
upward movement of unemployment. 

A weekly average of 1,466,000 per- 
sons received unemployment insur- 
ance checks during February, as com- 
pared with 1,212,000 during January 
and 845,800 in February 1948. Asa 


result of the increase in number of 
beneficiaries, total benefits paid rose 
by $12.3 million to $115.3 million, the 
largest amount for any month since 
March 1946. 

The average weekly volume of in- 
sured unemployment under the State, 
veterans’, and railroad programs rose 
from 2,174,700 in January to 2,568,600. 
The State average rose 16 percent to 
1,835,800, while average unemploy- 
ment under the veterans’ program in- 
creased 24 percent, to 644,400, 

The ratio of State insured employ- 
ment to average monthly covered em- 
ployment was 5.7 percent during the 
week ended February 12, as compared 
with 4.8 percent for January and 3.7 
percent for February 1948, The three 
West Coast States—California, Ore- 
gon, and Washington—showed ratios 
of more than 11 percent, while Arkan- 
sas, Idaho, Maine, Nevada, Rhode 
Island, and Tennessee had ratios in 
excess of 8 percent. 


IN OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE, 
monthly benefits were being paid at 
the end of February at a monthly rate 
of $47.7 million to almost 2.4 million 
persons. This number represents a 
net increase of 41,600 during the 
month. Fewer benefit suspensions 
and a rise in the number of bene- 
ficiaries whose benefit payments were 
resumed—partly the result of the na- 
tional rise in unemployment—con- 
tributed to this record increase. The 
number of reinstatement actions 
processed during January and Feb- 
ruary exceeded the number of suspen- 
sion actions by 10,500; during the first 
2 months of 1948, reinstatements out- 
numbered suspensions by only 3,900. 

During February, monthly benefits 
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were awarded to.51,500 persons, 9 
Percent more than in January. 
Awards of primary and wife’s bene- 
fits, which show a seasonal rise during 
the early months of the year, ac- 
counted for the increase. The num- 
ber of awards to young widows was 
almost the same as in January, while 
for the other types of benefits there 
was a slight decline. Primary bene- 
fit awards in February numbered 
some 600 fewer than a year earlier; 
for all other types of benefits, more 
awards were processed than in 
February 1948. 


FURTHER INCREASES in case loads for 
all types of assistance and small in- 
creases in average payments for all 
but old-age assistance raised total 
monthly expenditures 2 percent in 
February to nearly $171 million. 
General assistance had the largest 
proportionate increase in case load— 
6.4 percent; total expenditures for the 
program went up 8.8 percent, and the 
average payment per case rose $1.05. 
As usual, variations from the na- 
tional trend occurred among the 
States. Colorado based its payments 
of old-age assistance on $72 minus the 
amount of the recipient’s own income 
instead of the $83 minus income which 
had been in effect for the preceding 7 
months; the average payment 
dropped $11. In contrast, the aver- 
age for old-age assistance increased 
about 80 cents in Mississippi because 
some of the payments were made un- 
der a revised policy that provided for 
meeting 86 percent instead of 75 per- 
cent of the budget deficits; this 
change will not be in effect for all 
cases for several months. The rise of 
somewhat more than $5 per family in 
payments for aid to dependent chil- 
dren in Louisiana resulted from an 
adjustment in the maximum pay- 
ments to provide greater equity 
among families of various size. 


Temporary Disability 
Insurance 


Washington and New York enacted 
legislation early this year to become 
the fourth and fifth States with tem- 
porary disability insurance pregrams. 
The Washington law was approved by 
the Governor on March 21. Contri- 
butions will be collected on wages for 
employment performed on and after 


Selected current statistics 
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Calenda 
Teem Febru- | January | Febru- oon 
ary 1949 1949 ary 1048 ae 
1948 1947 
Labor Force ' (in thousands) 
pS RP, A 60, 388 60, 078 59, 778 61, 442 
dg RE RE RE 57,168 | 57,414 57,139 | 59,378 Pt 
Covered by old-age and survivors insurance. .____. 34, 100 34, 500 34, 600 35, 200 34, 000 
Covered b by State unemployment insurance _- 31,700} 32,000} 32,100| 32,700 31, 500 
Unamngiaget. is..........--secimebeettTocceseceee-- 3, 221 2, 664 2, 639 2, 064 2,142 
Personal Income ? (in billions; seasonally adjusted at 
woud annual rates) ~ 
RE i a Sa See a. eae | 17.0 $219. 5 $206, 4 $213.6 
fd a a 136. 8 138.1 128.9 136.3 rene 
Proprietors’ and rental income--_..___................ 49.6 51.4 49.6 50.9 46.0 
Personal interest income ond dividends beniinineemninata 18.7 18. 6 16. 6 17.3 15.6 
BOnNCeI. 202746..ibes. be kib iid. <asid-cise- 2.1 2.0 1,7 1.8 1.5 
Social insurance and related payments §........__... 8.3 7.9 7.4 7.3 7.3 
Mi income payments §__................-- 1.5 1.5 2.2 22 18 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Monthly benefits: 
oO it-payment status: ’? 
Number (in thousands). .......................... 2, 2, 352 \. eee ae 
Samad 0 EE RS RBS Ay a ee 755 | $39, ee $543, 623 | $452, 999 
verage primary benefit ........2.-........---....-- 4h | 606.87 |... cnadiccagenal 
Awards (in thousands): ’ id ad 
RE SESS Ts Be Piti seeepae eure tec eae 51 47 5 
° ALES LE a a $1, 144 $1, 035 $1,127 | $12,748 $11, 881 
Unemployment Insurance 
Initial (in Ras iss ss RIK. « 1, 300 1, 555 883 10, 918 9, 724 
Continued claims (in thousands) -..................... 7,110 6, 544 4, 244 50, 982 51, 860 
Weeks compensated (in thousands)......_.._._........ 5, 864 5, 254 3, 383 42, 605 325 
Weekly av beneficiaries (in thousands) ._........- 1, 466 1, 212 846 821 852 
— abe ee ey ace $115 $103 $61 $790 $775 
Average weekly payment for total unemployment .__...___- 08 $20. 03 $18, 25 $19.06 $17.83 
Public Assistance 
wee, (in eaten: 
NNR see A eso. uid sadbend.- 2, 528 2, 512 BSB | necensxesl.dsbadginee 
Aid to ‘on Aenenioed children: 
fe DER: Be OP ae SP aS 496 485 es ee 
i, heal asad all inaeaitibiien amnine 1, 267 1, 240 1, GOT |.cccccccasiccue 
SE eect rien Eoscncerececcampenceh 87 86 $3 }..........)-sdsseee 
‘ Osi sh abi andi ds Ske dds teu 461 433 | ee en 
verage payments: 
GUNUES Wisse ci sddaul. Jeocueclerbiccdiacce- . 90 $42.98 06707 1..;..<.2.;]..ncee 
children (per family) ..............-- 3.31 72. 86 A {ae he 
Me iiten.2447tibsedesedttcscccesacceoencos 44.30 44. 18 SB.O6 hn cocccctclcsbseun 
See Ty ee ee 47.86 46.81 $B68 ) ccmnsiimanlonpannen 
i Estimated by the Bureau of the.Census; ‘‘cov- insurance and related tents nc have been deducted, 
ered” a Se estimated by the Social Security ¢ Payments to recipients under the 3 ng public 
Administrat: Except for employment covered assistance and general 
by State unemployment insurance, monthly figures ‘Includes payments of eg of, and Y survivers 
represent employment in a specific week and annual insurance, rai retirement, poem Fo and 


figures, guoley mat, inan Leremapmens. for employ- 
ment covered by State wn yyment insurance, 
monthly figures represent employment in a specific 
pay period and annual figures, employment in an 
average pay period. 

? Data from the Office of Business Economics, 
Department of Commerce. 

3 Civilian and military pay im cash and in kind in 
the continental United States, pay for Federal 
civilian and military personnel stationed abroad, 
other labor income (except compensation for in- 

uries), mustering-out pay, and terminal-leave pay. 

ilitary pay includes the Government’s contribu- 
tion to allowances for dependents of enlisted person- 
nel, Civilian wages and salaries represent net 
earnings after employee contributions under social 


July 1, 1949, and benefits will be pay- 
able for disability occurring on and 
after January 1, 1950, unless a peti- 
tion for a referendum to postpone the 
program’s operation until after the 
next general election in November 
1950 is successful. 

The Washington law largely fol- 


local retirement, veterans’ me ioe on Se 
tion, workmen’s compensation, State and A role 
unemployment insurance and sickness compensa- 
tion, and readjustment and subsistence allowances 
to proce under the Servicemen’s 


Act. 

* Includes veterans’ bonus (Federal and State), 
payments under the Government life ye sgre 
national service life insurance, and military 
naval insurance pregreme, the Government's con- 
tribution to nonprofit organizations, and business 
transfer payments. 

1 Benefit in current-payment —_ is subject to 
no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount 
that is less than the current month’s benefit. 

§ Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks. 


lows the pattern adopted by Cali- 
fornia, providing for a State fund and 
private plans. The State fund in 
Washington is financed by employee 
contributions of 1 percent of wages. 
The disability program is closely in- 
tegrated with the unemployment in- 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance 


by Artuur J. ALTMEYER* 


Hearings on the Social Security Act were opened by the House 
Ways and Means Committeeon February 28, with statementson 
the public assistance provisions. On March 23 the hearings on 
old-age and survivors insurance were opened, and on that date 
the Commissioner for Social Security made the following 


statement. 


HEN this committee began 
hearings on title I of the So- 
cial Security Act, I referred to public 
assistance as our second line of de- 
fense against destitution. My state- 
ment today is concerned with the first 
line of defense—a comprehensive sys- 
tem of contributory social insurance 
having as its aim the prevention of 
destitution. 

These two lines of defense were es- 
tablished by the Congress in 1935 
from the perspective of several 
decades of experience including the 
“boom” of the 1920’s and the “depres- 
sion” of the 1930’s. Fourteen years 
of operation under the program have 
proved the wisdom of the decision 
Congress made in establishing the so- 
cial insurance system. 

Following the policies laid down by 
the Congress and guided by our expe- 
rience in administering the program, 
we have recommended in our annual 
reports that the contributory social 
insurance program be improved and 
strengthened along the following 
lines: (1) extending the coverage of 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
program to practically all gainfully 
employed persons, (2) raising the 
level of benefits paid under the pro- 
gram, and (3) expanding the pro- 
gram to provide protection against 
disability as well as old age and death. 


Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance Benefits 


As the Committee knows, the Fed- 
eral old-age and survivors insurance 
program is the only part of the Social 
Security Act which is administered 
Wholly by the Federal Government. 
Employers and employees have each 
been making contributions of 1 per- 
cent of taxable wages since January 1, 
1937. Under the original provisions 
of the Social Security Act, monthly 


*Commissioner for Social Security. 
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benefits would not have been payable 
until January 1, 1942. The 1939 
amendments, however, advanced that 
date to January 1, 1940. The 1939 
changes also resulted in an increase in 
the payment of benefits during the 
early years of the system’s operation. 
Above all, the amendments added de- 
pendents’ benefits and survivors ben- 
efits so that now, in addition to the 
payment of old-age benefits to work- 
ers themselves, monthly benefits are 
also payable to the aged wife and 
young children of a living beneficiary 
and to the widow, children, and, in 
some cases, the dependent parents of 
an insured worker who dies. The face 
value of these survivors benefits is now 
about $80 billion. Just as contribu- 
tions are paid on the basis of wages 
received, so these benefits are paid on 
the basis of the past wages of the in- 
sured worker, and thus compensate for 
a portion of the wage loss sustained by 
his retirement or death. 

I believe that the Ways and Means 
Committee has a right to be proud of 
the way this law has functioned to 
date. There were many persons in 
1935 who doubted that this social in- 
surance system could be simply and 
efficiently administered. However, at 
the present time there are 2.3 million 
aged persons, widows, and orphans re- 
ceiving monthly benefits. By the end 
of this present calendar year the num- 
ber will probably have increased to 
about 2.6 million. Contributions for 
the year 1949 are being collected at 
an annual rate of about $1.8 billion, 
and disbursements are running at a 
rate of $700 million. 


This Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance system constitutes the 
largest permanent insurance system 
in the world. Therefore, unprece- 
dented administrative problems have 
been encountered in putting it into 
effect. However, all of these prob- 
lems have been solved. The total 


cost of administration at the present 
time is 3 percent of contributions col- 
lected and less than 10 percent of 
benefit payments. This percentage is 
declining steadily and there is no 
question that as benefit rolls increase 
the cost of administration will decline 
to less than 3 percent of benefit pay- 
ments, 

At the present time accounts have 
been established for about 80 million 
living workers who have wage credits. 
The cost of maintaining these wage 
records is about 12 cents per account 
per year. 

There can no longer be any doubt 
as to the effectiveness and practica- 
bility of this Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance systez:. However, 
the years that have passed have in- 
dicated various ways and means in 
which it could be improved and also 
demonstrated that its benefits could 
be extended to cover substantially all 
the gainfully employed persons, in- 
cluding the self-employed. 


Extension of Coverage 


The present Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance program covers, 
with certain important exceptions, 
employers of one or more employees. 
Despite these exceptions, social secu- 
rity account cards have already been 
issued under this program to some 
90 million persons, of whom 80 million 
living workers already have had some 
wage credits posted to their accounts 
because of work in insured employ- 
ment. It is apparent from these fig- 
ures that a large proportion of the 
gainfully occupied population already 
has some Measure of protection 
against old-age and death. How- 
ever, it is also apparent that many 
persons pass back and forth between 
insured employment and uninsured 
employment. In 1948, while only 35 
million individuals were engaged in 
insured employment at any one time, 
over 50 million individuals worked in 
insured employment during the year. 

Since the amount of a benefit de- 
pends to a considerable extent upon 
the length of time an individual ac- 
tually works in insured employment 
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and the amount of his earnings in work in uninsured employment are servants, employees of nonprofit op, 
such employment, persons who pass unable, of course, todevelopany bene- . ganizations, public employees (Fed. 
in and out of insured employment get fit rights whatsoever. eral, State, and local), railroad em. 
lower benefits than they would have The main groups now excluded ployees, and self-employed persons 
if all their work had been in insured from old-age and survivors insurance (including small-business men and 
employment. Persons whoalways are agricultural laborers, domestic farmers). 


Chart 1.—Estimated proportion of the employed labor force in covered and noncovered employment, June 1959 
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It is gratifying to note that various 
who have studied the contrib- 
social insurance system have 
recommended that coverage be ex- 
The most recent was the Ad- 
ysory Council on Social Security 
which, after careful consideration of 
the administrative and financial prob- 
jems involved, recommended the ex- 
tension of the insurance system to 
cover farmers and other self-employed 
persons, agricultural labor, domestic 
service, and other groups. A study 
undertaken by the Treasury Depart- 
ment at the request of your Chair- 
man reported that “it is now evident 
that administrative considerations no 
jonger constitute an important barrier 
to the expansion of coverage in the 
event the Congress decides to extend 
the protection of the system.” A 
third and earlier study of the Issues 
in Social Security was made by the 
Technical Staff on Social Security of 
your committee. The resulting re- 
port, as you know, concludes, in part: 
“With the prospect of the addition of 
other kinds of social security benefits, 
it seems inevitable that availability of 
old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits must be all inclusive if the Na- 
tion’s social-benefit objectives are to 
be attained.” 

Arecent Gallup poll reports that 60 
percent of farmers who expressed an 
opinion on the question favored the 
extension of social security benefits 
to farmers. Many small-business 
men, professional workers, and others 
who comprise the nonfarm self-em- 
ployed, in groups and as individuals 
have urgently requested coverage un- 
der the program. 

Of the 80 million living workers 
who have acquired some wage credits 
under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance, over 13 million are permanently 
insured and another 31 million have 
some insured status, the maintenance 
of which depends on their continuing 
to work in covered employment. 
Even for those who are permanently 
insured, however, shifting between 
covered and noncovered employment 
would damage their benefit rights by 
teducing the amount of benefits 
potentially payable. Of the nearly 36 
million (approximately 44 percent of 
the total having some wage credits) 
who have acquired no insured status, 
Many have shifted to a noncovered 
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occupation such as self-employment. 
Unless these individuals later return 
to covered employment, their contri- 
butions will have been lost to them. 
An outstanding result of extending 
the coverage would be the elimina- 
tion of this uncertainty as to insured 
status. 

Persons who have not worked in 
covered employment, of course, are 
unable to acquire any benefit rights 
under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance, and many of them have no pro- 
tection under any other system. 
Even where protection is afforded 
under other retirement systems, 
workers who shift between jobs cov- 
ered by different systems are at a dis- 
advantage, and many fail to qualify 
for benefits under any system. In or- 
der to assure continuity of insurance 
protection, old-age and survivors in- 
surance should be made the basic so- 
cial insurance system of the Nation, 
coordinated with the special systems 
covering particular groups. 

In addition to increasing the social 
insurance protection of the popula- 
tion generally, extension of coverage 
would have other beneficial effects. 
It would eventually reduce the costs 
of public assistance. In this respect 
it would be particularly beneficial for 
the predominantly agricultural States, 
where public assistance costs now are 
comparatively heavy because so little 
of the burden of dependency in those 
States is met by the contributory 
social insurance program. In view 
of the fact that the proportion of 
aged persons in the population is in- 
creasing, we can expect rising public 
assistance costs unless the social in- 
surance program is enabled to assume 
its full share of the load. 

The Social Security Administration 
believes that one of the ways in 
which the Nation’s obligation to its 
veterans can be met is by giving the 
veteran a chance to provide for his 
own future. With broad old-age and 
survivors insurance coverage virtually 
all veterans would be able to provide 
for their own security and the security 
of their families. 

The self-employed.—Farm opera- 
tors and urban business and profes- 
sional people make up the two main 
classes of the self-employed, each of 
which is much larger than any other 
group excluded from the present old- 


age and survivors insurance program. 
The number of farm operators in the 
course of a year is about 6 million. 
The number of the urban self- 
employed has increased greatly since 


.the war and is now about 7.7 million, 


The self-employed were excluded 
from the original program largely 
because, at that time, there was no 
agreement on a feasible method of 
obtaining such reports of their in- 
come. Subsequent developments have 
indicated that most self-employed 
persons can report their income, for 
purposes of coverage, as a part of their 
income-tax returns. 

Reports would be required only from 
self-employed persons with gross cash 
incomes from all sources of $500 or 
more in a year, and with net incomes 
from self-employment of $200 or more. 
The value of goods produced for home 
use would not be counted. There is, 
of course, the special problem of de- 
termining how much income is due 
to self-employment as distinguished 
from return on investment. However, 
a reasonable approximation of this can 
be made from items already in the 
income-tax return. Therefore, there 
are no insuperable administrative 
problems which would prevent exten- 
sion of coverage to the self-employed. 

The Federal Security Agency and 
the Treasury Department believe that 
a one-page form can be devised which 
would be simple for the taxpayer and 
which would present no major diffi- 
culties in administration for the Fed- 
eral Government. Net income from 
self-employment could be determined 
entirely on the basis cf two figures al- 
ready included in the income-tax re- 
turn, namely, income from business or 
profession (schedule C), and income 
from partnerships (schedule E). 

Based on the experience of the 
Treasury Department with the taxa- 
tion of low and middle income groups 
in recent years, it is our opinion that 
the coverage of the self-employed can 
be accomplished simply, effectively, 
and economically at this time. 

Agricultural labor and domestic 
workers.—At present about 4.1 mil- 
lion hired workers on farms and about 
3 million domestic workers in private 
homes are excluded from old-age and 
survivors insurance in the course of a 
year. In addition to the 4.1 million 
farm workers, an estimated 600,000— 
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700,000 people who do not work on 
farms are excluded from coverage by 
the definition of “agricultural labor” 
incorporated in the Social Security Act 
in 1939. A large group of these work- 
ers are engaged in the preparation of 
fruits and vegetables for market. Al- 
together, therefore, some 4.7 million 
persons are excluded from the present 


coverage as “agricultural labor.” 
Both farm and domestic workers 
are low income groups and are even 
less able than urban wage earners to 
protect themselves against the risks 
of old age and death through their 
own efforts. A principal reason for 
the original exclusion of these two 


groups was the administrative gig. 
culty due to the large number of smal} 
employers involved and the fact that 
most of these employers do not 

books and would find difficulty in 
making reports. On the basis y 
studies made during the past 10 Years, 


I believe that it is administratively 





Extension of Coverage 





Many wage earners not now covered under old-age 
and survivors insurance do not have any protection 
against the risks of old age, death, and disability. 
Many of those who shift between employment covered 
by the program and noncovered employment do not 
acquire insured status under the insurance program 
and derive no protection from the contributions they 
have made. An extension of coverage to substantially 
all gainful employment (including self-employment) 
would assure the basic protection of the program to 
members of the labor force, regardless of type of 
work or changes in jobs, and would at the same time 
strengthen the financial structure of the program. 

Agricultural and domestic employees.—Workable 
solutions have been developed for the administrative 
problems of covering agricultural and domestic em- 
ployees. On the basis of studies made during the past 
10 years, it is administratively feasible to extend cov- 
erage to these groups through the use of a stamp-book 
system. The employer would place special social 
insurance stamps in books carried by the workers. 
The books would be accepted as evidence of earnings 
and the employer would not need to make any other 
report or keep any special records for this purpose. 
The problem of evaluating noncash wages, such as 
meals and lodging, could largely be met by the use of 
a schedule of presumed values. It would be advisable 
to exclude exchange labor, unpaid family labor, and 
casual labor. For regular workers on large farms, 
where pay-roll records are already kept, and for situ- 
ations in which the employer found it more conven- 
ient, the system of pay-roll reporting used in industry 
could be used. 

Employees of nonprofit institutions —No adminis- 
trative problems would be involved in covering non- 
profit employees. If religious organizations desired, 
clergymen and members of religious orders might 
continue to be excluded from coverage. The legis- 
lation might also declare that coverage of nonprofit 
employment is not intended to violate the traditional 
tax-exempt status of nonprofit organizations. 

Federal civilian employees.—Extension of coverage 
to civilian employees of the Federal Government, 
coupled with appropriate adjustment in the civil- 
service retirement system, would be of substantial 
value to most workers. Workers who shift between 
Federal employment and employment covered under 
old-age and survivors insurance would have con- 


tinuity of coverage, and career employees would have 
more valuable survivorship protection in the early 
years of their employment. The rights of annuitants 
and employees under the civil-service retirement sys- 
tem would, of course, be preserved, and the separate 
administration and financing of that system would 
be continued. Until agreement can be reached on 
the necessary adjustments in existing Federal retire- 
ment systems. Federal employees who are not pro- 
tected by any retirement system should be covered 
under the old-age and survivors insurance program. 

Employees of State and local governments.—Con- 
stitutional difficulties in the levy of a tax against 
State governments could be avoided by authorizing 
the Federal Security Administrator to enter into vol- 
untary agreements with States for the coverage of 
their employees. Local governmental units could 
participate in the State agreements. Compulsory 
coverage might be provided for some groups of pro- 
prietary employees. 

Railroad workers.—While the survivor benefits of 
the railroad retirement program are coordinated with 
those of old-age and survivors insurance, the retire- 
ment benefits of the two programs are separate. If 





old-age and survivors insurance were extended to rail- 
road employment, workers who shift between employ- 
ment covered by old-age and survivors insurance and 
railroad employment would have continuity of retire- 
ment coverage. As in the case of governmental em- 
ployees, no loss of present rights need be involved. 
Members of the armed forces.—Extension of cover- 
age to service in the armed forces would assure con- 
tinuity of coverage for individuals who spend only 
part of their working lifetime in military service. The 
survivorship protection that would be provided career 
servicemen would be especially valuable to them after 
they leave military service. In 1946 Congress pro- 
vided free term-insurance protection to veterans in 
the event of death during the 3 years following separa- 
tion from active service. This provision has ceased 
to have effect for most veterans. Instead of extend- 
ing this provision, credit for World War II service 
should be given veterans somewhat as in the railroad 
retirement and civil-service retirement plans. 
Self-employed persons.—A separate statement de- 
scribes the method for providing old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance protection for the self-employed. 
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feasible to extend coverage to these 
groups through the use of a stamp- 
book system. 

Under such a system each employee 
would receive a stamp book in which 
stamps would be placed by his em- 
ployer to evidence contributions made 
py the employer and the worker. In 
rural areas the employer could pur- 
chase these stamps from the mail car- 
rier, and in urban areas they could 
be purchased at post offices. A stamp 
plan could be used also by small in- 
dustrial and commercial establish- 
ments which found it more con- 
venient. 

For regular workers on large-scale 
farms, where pay records are already 
kept, the system of reporting now 
used in industry might be most con- 
venient. For the rest—that is, for 
the workers on small farms and the 
temporary help employed during rush 
seasons—it might be more convenient 
to use a stamp plan. Whenever he 
paid his workers, the farmer could 
place special social insurance stamps 
in books carried by the workers. Half 
the cost of these stamps would be 
borne by the employee. The books 
would be accepted by the Social Se- 
curity Administration as evidence of 
earnings, and the farmer would not 
need to make any report or keep any 
special records for the purpose. 

Public employees.—It would be en- 
tirely feasible to extend the basic pro- 
tection of the social insurance system 
to all public employees—Federal, 
State, and local. 

The special retirement systems 
which now cover public employees, 
like those in private industry could be 
constructed so that their benefits 
would supplement those payable under 
the basic social insurance system. 
Such revisions should of course be 
made in such a way as to increase the 
total protection afforded to public em- 
ployees without reducing their retire- 
ment benefits. 

Until agreement can be reached on 
the necessary adjustments in existing 
Federal retirement systems, at least 
those Federal employees who are not 
protected by any Federal retirement 
system should be covered under the 
basic old-age and survivors insurance 
system. 

Opportunity for State and local gov- 
ernment employees to be covered 
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should be afforded through voluntary 
agreements with the States, provided 
the social insurance system is pro- 
tected against adverse selection. 
Voluntary coverage is proposed in this 
field only because of the constitutionai 
problem involved in taxing State and 
local governments. 

The armed forces.—Active service in 
the armed forces should be included 
under the old-age and survivors in- 
surance system. The establishment 
of a citizen army during peacetime has 
made permanent the problem which 
arose during the war of protecting the 
old-age and survivors insurance rights 
of those who devote a few years to the 
service of their country but who do not 


stay in the armed forces long enough 
to qualify for the benefits of the re- 
tirement systems set up by the various 
services. Credit for active service 
should be counted beginning with the 
outbreak of World WarIl. Protection 
agsinst disability and superannuation 
is offered by military retirement sys- 
tems only for career members of the 
armed forces. The large group of in- 
dividuals who serve for periods of less 
than 20 years in the armed forces 
would still not accumulate rights to 
any kind of benefits under the special 
systems, and should be afforded pro- 
tection under the old-age and survi- 
vors insurance system. 

In 1946, Congress provided whet 


Chart 2.—Aged beneficiaries of old-age and survivors insurance per 1,000 a 
population, December 1948, by States ranked according to percentage of t 


total population on farms in 1940 
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was in effect free term-insurance pro- 
tection to veterans in the event of the 
death of a veteran during the period 
of 3 years immediately following sep- 
aration from active military or naval 
service. This period of time enables 
veterans to acquire at least currently 
insured status if they enter insured 
employment for as much as one-half 
that period. However, for those vet- 


erans who do not enter insured em- 
ployment this insurance protection 
ceases upon the expiration of the 3- 
year period. Even those veterans who 
enter insured employment suffer some 
reduction in their benefits because 
military or naval service is not insured 
employment. Thus, their average 
wage upon which benefits are based is 
less and they do not receive the 1-per- 


cent increment which is provided for 
each year that a person is in insured 
employment. This provision has a). 
ready ceased to have any effect for 
most veterans. Instead of extending 
the provisions, wage credits for World 
War II service should be given to vet- 
erans somewhat as in the railroad re. 
tirement and civil-service retirement 
plans. 





Improvement of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Benefits 





Increasing the size of benefits—Benefit amounts 
under the formula adopted in 1939 proved to be in- 
adequate even before the war. Since then the cost 
of living and wage levels have risen sharply. The 
program cannot provide the basic security intended 
without the following major amendments: 


Present law Proposed revision 
Formula: 40 percent of $50, 10 el percent of $75, 





Increment: 1 percent.._.............. 1 percent 
Average wage: Lifetime_.............- Best 5 years 
Minimum benefit: $10.............-.. $25 
Maximum benefit: $85 $150 
Maximum wage base: $3,000.........._ $4,800 


(a) Benefit formula.—The present formula should 
be revised to permit a larger replacement of the wages 
which are lost because of death or retirement. The 
1-percent increment for each year of coverage should 
be retained in order to give higher benefits to persons 
who contribute longer than others. 

(b) Average monthly wage.—As now computed, the 
average monthly wage, on which benefits are based, 
is often much less than the monthly wage ordinarily 
received by the worker. It would more nearly re- 
flect a worker’s actual monthly wages and produce 
higher benefits if based om average wages over a 
5-year period during which employment was fairly 
regular and the worker was employed at his most 
developed skill and highest wages. ‘This method 
would also reflect the rising trend in wages. 

(c) Continuation factor.—Workers who have been 
in covered employment full time should receive higher 
benefits than workers who are in such employment 
for less than full time. Differentiation in the size 
of the benefits of the two groups will be better under- 
stood by those affected if it is made directly instead 
of through the average monthly wage as under the 
present law. 

(d) Minimum benefit.—If most noncovered occu- 
pations are brought under the act, the minimum 
primary benefit should be raised from $10 to $25. 
With the proposed changes in benefit structure, few 
persons in covered employment would earn a benefit 
of less than $25. 

(e) Maximum benefit—The present ceiling on 
family benefits should be increased from $85 to $150. 
The limitation of 80 percent of average monthly wage 


should be retained but the limitation of twice the 
primary benefit unduly restricts benefits to survivors 
and should be eliminated. 

(f) Maximum wage base.—The $3,000 limit on 
wages credited for benefits should be raised to $4,800. 
The $3,000 limitation, established in 1939, permitted 
the inclusion of the total annual wages of 97 percent 
of all covered workers. A wage base of $4,800 is 
needed to include total annual wages of about the 
same proportion of all covered workers. 

(g) Liberalization of benefits for children.—The 
payment for the first child in a family should be raised 
from 50 percent to 75 percent of the primary benefit. 

Qualifying conditions.—The requirements now im- 
posed for qualification for benefits also should be 
revised. 

(a) Insured status.—Existing insured status re- 
quirements (1 quarter of coverage for each 2 elapsed 
quarters after 1936 or age 21 and before age 65 or 
death) would be too severe on newly covered workers, 
even if they had a few previous quarters of coverage. 
It would be better to reduce the required quarters of 
coverage to 1 for each 4 instead of for each 2 elapsed 
quarters. 

(b) Qualifying age for women.—In only about one- 
fifth of the cases can a wife now become entitled to 
monthly benefits at the same time her husband 
reaches age 65 and is first eligible for his primary 
benefits, although both benefits may be needed for 
their support. This is because wives are usually 
younger than their husbands. If the qualifying age 
for wives was lowered to 60, both the husband and 
wife would become eligible for benefits when he is 65 
in about three-fifths of the cases. As a matter of 
equity, all women beneficiaries should have the same 
qualifying age as wives. 

Retirement test.—In view of present wage levels, 
the limit of $14.99 which may be earned by a benefi- 
ciary in covered employment without suspension of 
benefits is inadequate; it should be increased to $50. 

Lump-sum death payment.—Lump sums should be 
payable on the account of an insured worker whether 
or not he has a survivor who is immediately entitled 
to benefits. The extra expense at death imposes as 
great a burden on those who draw monthly benefits 
as on those who do not. If primary benefits are in- 


creased, the lump-sum payment could be reduced 
from six to three times the primary insurance benefit. 
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Employees of nonprofit organiza- 
tions—Service performed for reli- 
educational, charitable, and 
similar nonprofit organizations should 
be included under the insurance plan. 
I believe that compulsory insurance 
coverage would not endanger the tax- 
exempt status accorded to these or- 
ganizations. Specific provisions af- 
frming this status could be included 
in the legislation. Coverage for em- 
ployees of these institutions should not 
pe contingent on election by their em- 
ployers. Any plan that provides 
elective coverage would be both ad- 
ministratively and actuarially un- 
sound, and in addition would be un- 
fair to those employees whose employ- 
ers did not elect coverage. 

In the event that it is believed de- 
sirable public policy not to require 
nonprofit employers to pay their share 
of the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance contribution, provision could be 
made that the employee contribution 
would be compulsory—thus assuring 
all nonprofit employees and their 
families of insurance protection. The 
payment of the employer contribution 
could be made voluntary and wage 
credits correspondingly reduced if the 
employer contributions were not paid. 


Employer-Employee Relation- 
ship 


The definition of an “employee” for 
purposes of social security should be 
restored to that under which we 
operated until June 14, 1948, when 
Public Law 642 was enacted. The re- 
peal of sections 1 and 2 of this law 
would restore rights under the old- 
age and survivors insurance system to 
an estimated total of from 500,000 to 
750,000 workers, who are “employees” 
as a matter of economic reality but, 
not according to the usual common- 
law rules required by Public Law 642. 
Many of these are salesmen, taxicab 
operators, insurance agents, or home 
workers. Repeal of the resolution is. 
recommended even though the self- 
employed are covered under the 
program. 


Newly Insured Groups 


If these recommendations relative 
to broad extension of coverage of the 
old-age and survivors insurance sys- 
tem are enacted into law it will be nec- 
essary to adjust the eligibility re- 
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Table 1.—Old-age insurance benefits 
= to retired persons who have 
contributing for 12 years 
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quirements and the method for de- 
termining the average monthly wage 
upon which benefits are based so that 
the newly insured groups will not be 
unduly disadvantaged because of 
their late entrance into the system. 
As the law now stands a person who 
has not been working in insured em- 
ployment for roughly one-half the 
time since the law went into effect on 
January 1, 1937 (or one-half the time 
since the date he became 21 years of 
age, if that date is later) is not fully 
insured and therefore not entitled to 
an old-age retirement benefit. There- 
fore, it would take a farmer who had 
never worked in insured employment 
previously and who attained age 60 
this year about 8% years before he 
could qualify for an old-age retire- 
ment benefit. Since 12 years have al- 
ready elapsed, his average monthly 
wage would be less than half the aver- 
age income he would earn during his 
period of coverage because his earn- 
ings would be averaged over the 
whole period after January 1, 1937, 
and until he is insured—a period of 
about 20 years. 

To make it possible for newly cov- 
ered workers to become eligible for in- 
surance benefits within a reasonable 
period of time the provision of the 
existing law should be changed to per- 
mit a person to be deemed insured if 
he had covered wages in 1 out of each 
of the 4 quarters elapsing since 1936 
or since age 21. Anyone who had 40 
quarters would, of course, continue to 
be fully insured. The 1-out-of-4 pro- 
vision would permit newly covered 
workers to be treated the same as re- 
tired workers will be treated when the 
insurance system is mature, since un- 
der the present law, for the long-run 
future, a worker will only need to have 
10 years of coverage out of approxi- 


mately 40 years of his working life. 
If the Congress were to extend cover- 
age to all of the persons now excluded 
so that the insurance system would 
be a truly universal coverage plan 
then it would be possible to require 
only the same qualifying period for 
an older worker as was required when 
the system began operation in 1937. 


Liberalizations in Benefit 
Amounts 


Benefits under existing provisions 
of the law are not adequate for the 
basic security which the Nation and 
the Congress expected would result 
from old-age and survivors insurance 
for insured persons and their fami- 
lies. The present level of benefits 
has been found to be inadequate even 
at the level of the economy in 1939, 
when these provisions were enacted. 
Since then, the cost of living has risen 
between 70 and 75 percent. 

Benefit formula—The average 
primary benefit in 1940 was about $22, 
or a little above the national average 
for old-age assistance payments—$20. 
However, many beneficiaries had only 
small resources of their own, and 
those whose benefits were lowest were 
most likely to be entirely without 
other resources. As the cost of living 
rose, the benefit amount became even 
less adequate. Today the consumers’ 
price index is more than 70 percent 
above that in 1939. In spite of the 
considerable increase in average 
wages—about 125 percent in manu- 
facturing industries—and the con- 
sequent need for higher benefits to 
replace wages lost by retirement or 
death, the formula adopted in 1939 
has permitted the average benefit to 
increase only 12 percent, to about $25. 
The average old-age assistance pay- 
ment, in contrast, is $42. 

Some 10 percent of the insurance 
beneficiaries have to have public as- 
sistance, and many more rely on help 


Table 2.—Survivors insurance 
payable to a widow and two c iL 
dren, assuming 12 years of insur- 
ance coverage 
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from. relatives. Obviously the in- 
surance benefits are inadequate to 
provide even what the Nation as a 
whole regards as essential for people 
in need, and such benefits cannot 
successfully prevent dependency in 
a large percent of cases. There- 
fore, the present formula should be 
changed to 50 percent of the first $75 
(instead of 40 percent of the first $50) 


of the average monthly wage plus 15 
percent (instead of 10 percent) of the 
remainder. 

Maximum wage base.—Another 
important change which should be 
made is to permit the average 
monthly wage to be as high as $400 
per month. This would be the re- 
sult if the taxable wage base were in- 
creased to $4,800 instead of $3,000. 





employment” is $200 or more. 


employment. 


(schedule E). 





Coverage of the Self-Employed Under Old-Age, 
Survivors, and Permanent Disability Insurance 


Present status.—The majority of self-employed persons (farmers, 
small-business men, professional persons) are just as much in need of 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance protection as are wage 
earners. A number of social insurance programs in foreign countries 
now cover the self-employed. Under our present program, many 
self-employed persons now pay contributions on behalf of their em- 
ployees who are covered, and so are very conscious of their own exclu- 
sion. The owner of a business large enough to be incorporated 
acquires protection as an officer of the corporation, but the owner 
of a small unincorporated concern has no similar advantage. 
over, many self-employed persons work at times as wage earners but 
fail to build up and maintain an insured status because their in- 
come from self-employment is not credited toward such status. Ex- 
perience gained in the administration of the income-tax law has made 
it possible to develop adequate methods of meeting the problems in- 
volved in coverage of the self-employed. 

Reporting.—Contributions and benefits would be based on income 
from self-employment. For both the self-employed person and the 
Government, the simplest way of reporting such income is as part of 
the income-tax return. Social security reporting would be required 
only from persons whose annual gross income is $500 or more (exclu- 
sive of income in kind for home use) and whose “net income from self- 
Consistent with the provisions for 
employees, the maximum annual net income from self-employment 
on which contributions would be payable would be $4,800, less the 
amount of any wages received during that year from other covered 


Contribution rate.—Various suggestions have been made for deter- 
mining the contribution rate for the self-employed. The self-em- 
ployed could be required to pay only the employee rate or the combined 
employee and employer rate. Taking into account the nondeducti- 
bility of the self-employed person’s contribution under the income 
tax, the inability to exclude all investment income from the con- 
tribution base, and the likelihood of later retirement, a rate of 114 
times the employee rate (excluding temporary disability) is recom- 
mended. If the employee rate is set at 14 percent of pay roll, then 
the self-employed rate would be 2% percent of his net income. 

Net income from self-employment.—Net income from self-em- 
ployment would be determined entirely on the basis of two figures 
already included in the income-tax return, namely, income from busi- 
ness or profession (schedule C) 


Retirement test.—One month’s benefit would be withheld for each 
month during which a beneficiary engaged in any self-employment 
activities resulting in net earnings of more than $50. 


More- 


and income from partnerships 











In 1939, about 97 percent of all coy. 
ered workers received wages 
$3,000. At today’s wage levels, $43 
would include the total wages 
about 96 percent of the workers 


Thus, this proposed change is neces. 


sary to give workers the same degree — 
of protection against wage loss that — 
they were accorded in 1939. If the 
wage base is not raised, the differen. 
tial between benefits for low-wage 
and high-wage workers will not ade. 
quately represent their differences in 
levels of living and the benefit struc. 
ture will tend more toward a flat level, 

Calculation of average monthly 
wage.—Benefits are based on the 
worker’s wages from covered employ- 
ment averaged over all months after 
1936 (or his later attainment of age 
21), whether or not he had covered 
wages in all such months. 

The purpose of basing benefits on 
such an average monthly wage was to 
permit benefits to be related to a 
worker’s usual earnings even though 
he retired within a few years after the 
program began, without permitting 
excessive payments to persons who 
will retire many years hence. At the 
same time, the average monthly 
wage, and hence the benefit amount, 
was reduced for persons who moved in 
and out of covered employment, 
whether on account of noncovered 
employment, unemployment, or dis- 
ability. This method of calculating 
the average wage has been criticized 
for several reasons. 

First, while most persons recognize 
the justice of higher benefits for per- 
sons who pay contributions regularly 
than for those who work some of the 
time outside the program, the concept 
of an “average” wage lower than that 
which the worker ordinarily is paid is 
difficult to understand. 

Second, any periods of disability 
which the individual suffers should 
not reduce his average monthly wage 
or benefit amount, even though 
periods when an individual was not 
in the labor force or was working in 
noncovered employment should result 
in lower benefits based on his covered 
employment. 

Third, an “average monthly wage” 
figured over an individual’s entire 
working lifetime, as the present for- 
mula will require in the long run, will 
not be representative of his wage loss 
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gt death or retirement. It will in- 
dude the low wages when he was 

his trade or business. Also, 
since there is a long-term upward 
trend of wages, it will fail to remain 
reasonably representative of current 
wage levels. It seems better to base 
penefits on the average wages a 
worker has during a reasonably lim- 
ited period when he was working 
fairly regularly at his most developed 
sill and hence earning his best 
wages. Ordinarily, such a period 
would be toward the latter part, al- 
though not necessarily the end, of his 
working lifetime and benefits based on 
it would fairly represent the general 
wage level when he retires. 

A change in the present method of 
figuring the average monthly wage 
will, of course, be necessary when the 
act is extended to cover a number 
of occupations heretofore excluded. 
Otherwise, the employees in such oc- 
cupations would for many years have 
avery low average monthly wage and 
would probably receive very small 
benefits. Averaging wages over a 
limited period such as the individual’s 
best 5 years rather than all years since 
1936 would prevent undue hardship to 
the newly covered workers and im- 
prove the benefit structure generally. 

Increase in benefit amounts for con- 
tinuous employment.—Because the 
average monthly wage is reduced by 
any months since 1936 when an indi- 
vidual had no covered wages, benefits 
are larger for workers who are in 
covered employment all their working 
lives than for persons in such occupa- 
tions for proportionately less time. 
Even when coverage is broadly ex- 
tended, some provision is needed to 
assure substantially larger benefits to 
those persons who work continuously 
than for others, like women who leave 
the labor force upon marriage, who 
become eligible for benefits but have 
hot engaged continuously in covered 
employment. Otherwise, the unduly 
large benefits of persons irregularly in 
covered employment, or even ir- 
regularly in the labor force, will be 
largely financed by regularly covered 
workers and their employers. If such 
variation is made directly in the bene- 
fit amount, rather than in the average 
Monthly wage, those affected would 
understand it better. 

Minimum benefits.—If most occupa- 
tions now excluded are covered, as 
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proposed, the minimum primary in- 
surance benefit should be increased. 
The present amount, $10, does not rep- 
resent even the minimum economic 
security intended in 1939, when the 
figure was set. If the proposed re- 
visions in coverage, benefit formula, 
and method of computing the average 
monthly wage are enacted, the mini- 
mum benefit could be established at 
$25 without exceeding the computed 
benefits of the majority of those who 
customarily support themselves. 

Maximum benefits.—Under existing 
provisions, family benefits may not ex- 
ceed $85 a month, twice the amount of 
the worker’s primary benefit, or 80 
percent of the average monthly wage, 
whichever is least. If a $4,800 wage 
base is used, a higher dollar maximum, 
such as $150, is needed to permit a man 
with a high average wage and his wife 
to draw the full amount of their bene- 
fits when the man has been in covered 
employment for a fairly long period. 
The requirement that benefits may not 
exceed twice the amount of the pri- 
mary benefit is unduly restrictive on 
survivor families at the middle income 
levels which include most insured 
workers’ wages. Therefore, it is rec- 
ommended that this particular re- 
quirement be eliminated, but that the 
other two be retained. 


Qualifying Age for Women 

Women should be eligible for bene- 
fits at age 60. Wives are generally a 
few years younger than their hus- 
bands. Requiring a wife to be aged 
65 before her benefits can be paid 
means that only about one-fifth of the 
married men who retire at age 65 have 
wives immediately eligible for wife’s 
benefits. Some families must, there- 
fore, live on very inadequate benefits 
for several years unti! the wife is eligi- 
ble for benefits. If women were per- 
mitted to draw benefits at age 60, 
about three-fifths of the married men 
would have wives immediately eligible 
for wife’s benefits when the men at- 
tain age 65. Furthermore, a widow 
between ages 60 and 65 could also draw 
benefits immediately. Women work- 
ers themselves, as a matter of equity, 
should also be eligible for primary in- 
surance benefits at age 60. 


Retirement Test 


Benefits are not paid for any month 
in which a beneficiary earns more 


than $14.99 in covered employment. 
Although benefits are intended for 
workers who have retired from sub- 
stantial employment, beneficiaries 
should be permitted to do some part- 
time work, paying up to about $50 a 
month, without loss of benefits. 


Lump-Sum Death Payment 


Such payments may now be made 
only if the insured worker leaves no 
survivor who could immediately be- 
come entitled to monthly benefits. 
The extra expenses of death impose 
as great a burden on those who draw 
monthly benefits as on those who do 
not. The lump sum should be pay- 
able upon the death of any insured 
worker, irrespective of the payment 
of monthly benefits. On the other 
hand, since the primary insurance 
benefit would be increased, the lump- 
sum payment might well be three 
times rather than six times the pri- 
mary insurance benefit. 


Disability Benefits 


Our existing social insurance pro- 
gram provides some _ . protection 
against wage loss due to unemploy- 
ment, old age, and death. But we 
have provided no social security 
against a hazard which is equally, 
sometimes even more, disastrous to 
a family—the temporary sickness or 
injury which keeps the wage earner 
off his job for weeks or months, or 
the more serious disability which in- 
capacitates him for a longer period— 
perhaps for the rest of his life. 

Every day nearly 4 million men and 
women of working age are suffering 
from some disabling condition. Over 
2 million of them have been disabled 
for 6 months or longer. To the wage 
earner who is unable to work and to 
his family, which depends on his 
earnings, the loss of income has the 
same social and economic impact 
whether it is caused by labor-market 
upheaval or physical incapacity. 

Temporary disability caused by 
illness or injury and extended disabil- 
ity resulting from accident or chronic 
disease are economic risks against 
which most workers find it virtually 
impossible to budget on an individual 
basis. To most workers the cost of 
private disability insurance is prohib- 
itive; comparatively few have the pro- 
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Disability Insurance Benefits Under Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Need for disability protection—Each day about 2 
million persons recently in the labor force are kept 
from working by disability which has lasted less than 
6 months, and 2 million or more persons aged 14 to 
64, who otherwise would be gainfully employed, are 
affected with serious disabilities which have continued 
for more than 6 months. While it exists, disability 
may be economically more disastrous for a worker 
and his family than unemployment, death, or forced 
retirement. The fact that the incidence of disability 
is reasonably predictable in the aggregate—although 
not individually—makes it an insurable risk and one 
which, like old age and death, can be effectively met 
through contributory social insurance. 

Temporary disability insurance—Employees with 
fairly recent attachment to the labor market who are 
disabled for 7 consecutive days or longer by reason of 
illness or injury should receive cash benefits to par- 
tially replace their lost earnings. These temporary 
disability benefits would be payable if the disabled in- 
dividual cannot engage in his usual, most recent, or 
reasonably similar work. 

The weekly benefit amount is designed to tide the 
worker and his family over relatively brief periods of 
sickness. During short illnesses, most regular living 
expenses cannot be deferred or substantially re- 
duced, and benefits ought to be geared, therefore, to 
the individual’s recent wages and the number of his 
dependents. For a single individual, weekly benefits 
might approximate 50 percent of recent full-time 
wages up to a maximum of around $30 a week and, 
with an additional allowance for dependents, the 
maximum for an individual with three or more de- 
pendents should be $45 a week. The payment would 
continue for a maximum of 26 weeks of sickness. 

Extended disability insurance.—Monthly cash bene- 
fits should be payable to insured workers who are 
afflicted with serious disablements when these have 
lasted more than 6 consecutive months. Such ex- 
tended disability benefits should be payable only if 
the worker is found incapable of engaging in any sub- 
stantially gainful work. 

To receive benefits, a disabled worker should have 
extensive, as well as fairly recent, covered employ- 
ment. Benefits would, of course, be terminated if 
recovery occurred, and beneficiaries would be required 
to undergo periodic examinations to determine 
whether disability still exists. 

Benefits should be payable regardless of age, and the 
total of benefits payable in any one case should be in 
relation to the number of the disabled worker’s de- 
pendents. More than half the cases of protracted 
disability occur at younger ages when the worker has 
heavy family responsibilities and has not had an op- 
portunity to build up savings or insurance. The dis- 


abled worker and his wife and children could receive 
monthly benefits computed in the same way as the 
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benefits of an aged, retired worker and his dependents, 
It also would seem reasonable that an aged disabled 
husband or widower, if he is the dependent of a 
woman worker, should have the same type of protec- 
tion as the dependents of a male worker. 

Protection of insured status——Under the existing 
program, a period of prolonged unemployment due 
to disability may cause the complete loss of a work- 
er’s insurance protection. If benefits for extended 
disability are added, the worker’s insurance protec- 
tion for subsequent retirement or death benefits could 
be maintained during a period of disability. 

Rehabilitation und work.—-Many persons formerly 
considered “permanently and totally” disabled can be 
rehabilitated to again become self-supporting, pro- 
ductive workers. Insurance funds should be used 
to rehabilitate disabled workers where it appears that 
they can be returned to employment. If a disabled 
person is able in a month to earn more than $50 he 
ordinarily shouid not receive benefits for that month, 
While actually engaged in a program of rehabilita- 
tion, however, he should be given special encourage- 
ment to try out his skills and attempt to return to sub- 
stantially gainful work. 

Integrated administration of disability insurance 
and old-age and survivors insurance.—Decided oper- 
ating advantages would arise from the integration of 
old-age and survivors insurance with short-term and 
extended disability insurance. The existing facilities 
of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, 
including the wage-record system and the field organ- 
ization, would be available for the administration of 
disability benefits. Employers would keep one set of 
records; they would prepare a single wage report 
covering old-age, survivors, and disability insurance. 
Contributions would go into a single trust fund, 
thus providing greater flexibility in financing costs. 
The public would go to a single field office for all ques- 
tions on earnings records, for filing death, retirement, 
and disability claims, and for general information. 
Facts established for one type of benefit, such as mar- 
riage or age, would be on record for use in subsequent 
claims for other types of benefits. 

By using the same administrative machinery for 
short-term and extended disability a single medical 
case history could be used for both types of benefits. 
Overlapping of official medical examinations would be 
avoided, and the number of physicians and adminis- 
trative personnel required would be kept at a mini- 
mum. The administration of rehabilitation services 
also would be facilitated. The effectiveness of reha- 
bilitation is conditioned to a large degree upon its be- 
ing started promptly. Since close contact would be 
maintained with disabled individuals while they were 
receiving short-term disability benefits, an early de- 
termination could be made as to whether and when 
rehabilitation should be undertaken. 
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Financing an Expanded Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance Program 


Strengthening the actuarial basis of the program.— 
The recommendations for changes in coverage would 
strengthen the actuarial basis of the program, both in 
the immediate future and in the long run. Income 
from contributions would be increased while at the 
same time the relative cost of insurance benefits paid 
to the group of individuals who move between unin- 
sured and insured employments would be reduced. 

Long-run financial plans essential—A long-range 
plan should be developed to assure ample funds to 
finance benefit disbursements not only in the years 
just ahead but in the more distant future, without 
necessitating abrupt changes in premium rates. The 
contribution rates in the present law are as follows: 
1 percent each for employers and employees during 
1949; 142 percent each in 1950 and 1951; and 2 percent 
each for 1952 and thereafter. 

Division of costs.—With practically complete cover- 
age, an eventual Government contribution toward 
financing the program becomes equitable and appro- 
priate. Such a contribution would be offset by the 
reduced Federal costs for public assistance if coverage 
is extended and disability benefits are included. Dis- 
tribution of the ultimate cost of these benefits among 
employers, employees, and the Government should be 
governed by the degree to which coverage is extended 
and the method of financing other types of social in- 
surance benefits. 

Cost of present old-age and survivors insurance 
program.—If the 1939 estimates of the cost of the 
present law are adjusted to allow only 2-percent inter- 
est on reserves (the rate which is now used in making 
estimates) instead of 3 percent (the rate that was 
used in making estimates in 1939), the level premium 
cost from 1950 on is from about 6 percent to 9 percent 
of pay rolls and the intermediate figure would be 
about 7% percent of pay rolls. The 1939 estimates 
are now out of date because of the great increase in 
wages and number of workers employed. Present 
estimates of the expanded program based upon pres- 
ent wages and level of employment will also turn out 


to be too high if wages and employment continue to! 


increase as they have in the past. 
Taking into account the changes that have taken 
place since 1939, the latest actuarial estimates in- 


dicate that the level premium cost of the present law 
is somewhere between 3.3 percent to 5.7 percent of 
pay rolls or about 4.5 percent if we take an interme- 
diate figure. 

Cost of expanded old-age, survivors, and extended 
disability insurance program.—The level premium 
cost of the expanded program, based substantially on 
present employment and wage levels, is about 5.6 to 
9.2 percent of pay roll, or an intermediate figure of 
around 7.4 percent. Thus, the cost of the expanded 
program is about the same as the level premium cost 
of the 1939 act based on 1939 assumptions (with the 
exception of the change in interest rate). 

Our history indicates that the level of income and 
earnings in the future will be above that now prevail- 
ing. If the cost estimates are amended to take ac- 
count of the long-term tendency for wages to increase, 
the intermediate level premium cost would be low- 
ered from 7.4 percent to about 6 percent. 

It is significant to note that the level premium cost 
of the present railroad retirement program is esti- 
mated at 13.6 percent of pay rolls, utilizing the 3- 
percent interest rate specified in the railroad law. 
For purposes of comparability with old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance estimates which utilize a 2-percent 
rate the level premium cost of the railroad program 
would be about 15 percent of pay rolls. 

Cost of temporary disability insurance.—It is esti- 
mated that a national system of temporary disability 
insurance—providing benefits, after a waiting period 
of 7 consecutive days, for up to 26 weeks during a 
benefit year—is likely to cost about 1 percent of 
covered pay rolls. This amount would be sufficient 
to provide benefits averaging with dependents’ bene- 
fits about 50 percent of covered wages. Other speci- 
fications of the system assumed in this cost estimate 
are that the eligibility requirements include a test of 
recent attachment to the labor force; that there be 
adequate safeguards in claims administration, partic- 
ularly as regards the requirement for medical cer- 
tification of disability; and that temporary disability 
insurance would be administered as part of the na- 
tional system of old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance. By using the same wage records and field 
offices, administrative costs would be minimized. 








tection offered by existing Federal and 
State retirement programs and other 
benefit systems. For these reasons 
disability continues to be a major 
cause of dependency. 

In June 1948, 83,000 persons were 
receiving aid to the blind throughout 
the United States; and the families of 
about 90,000 incapacitated workers 
Were receiving aid to dependent chil- 
dren. Of the more than a million 
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children receiving such aid, one-third 
were from families where one or both 
parents were incapacitated. Many 
of those on the assistance rolls have 
become destitute because disability 
forced them to stop work and use up 
all of their personal savings. Clearly, 
the cost of dependency is a heavy 
drain on the public purse; disability 
causes much of this dependency. 

A program of social security falls 


short of its basic purpose if it fails to 
protect workers and their families 
against the risk of disability. The 
best way to provide this basic protec- 
tion in a manner consistent with the 
traditional American concept of dig- 
nity and self-respect is by a contribu- 
tory social insurance program. Dis- 
ability, like other economic risks, 
cannot reasonably be predicted on an 
individual basis; but in the aggregate 
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it is a predictable, insurable risk. 
Under a broad contributory social in- 
surance system this necessary protec- 
tion can be provided at a cost well 
within the reach of every worker. 

For all insured wage earners and 
self-employed persons who have been 
disabled for 6 months or longer and 
cannot engage in any substantially 
gainful work, monthly benefits should 
be payable, beginning after a 6-month 
waiting period. These extended dis- 
ability benefits should be comparable 
to the benefits payable upon retire- 
ment. For eligible wage earners 
only—to tide them over the first 6 
months of disability—weekly disabil- 
ity payments should be payable. 
Only those whose earnings show reg- 
ular attachment to the labor force 
should be eligible for benefits in either 
case—and only if their disability is 
medically demonstrable. 

Disability insurance is part of the 
social insurance systems in practically 
all countries, and its administrative 
feasibility has been proved beyond 
question. This view has been recently 
affirmed by the Senate Advisory Coun- 
cil on Social Security in its recommen- 
dations for establishment of a per- 
manent and total disability insurance 
program. In the United States we 
have had considerable experience with 
disability programs. The various spe- 
cial public retirement systems, the 
program for railroad workers, the vet- 
erans’ program, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, the State cash sickness insurance 
programs, and commercial insurance 
have provided valuable sources of in- 
formation and experience in planning 
a national program of disability in- 
surance. Some of those who question 
the practicability of such a national 
program in this country are concerned 
over the fact that a number of private 
insurance companies discontinued 
writing disability contracts after un- 
favorable experience with them during 
the depression years. On that point 
we agree with the Senate Advisory 
Council, which said: “In our opinion, 
that experience is important but not 
conclusive.” 

The present old-age and survivors 
insurance system is already full geared 
to large-scale payment of benefits sim- 
ilar to those proposed for disability. 
The wage records system, the network 
of field offices, and other administra- 
tive facilities necessary for adminis- 
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tering a disability program would be 
largely the same as those for the re- 
tirement and survivors program. 
Thus, existing administrative ma- 
chinery could be adapted with mini- 
mum effort and expense to payment of 
the new benefits. 

The programs for both temporary 
and extended disability benefits should 
be integrated with the old-age and 
survivors insurance system. 

The advantages to claimants, to 
doctors, and to the public generally 
in having only one field office to look 
to locally for information and action 
on old-age, survivors, or any form of 
disability benefits are obvious. Ad- 
ministrative savings to be obtained 
from such an integrated program 
would alone be sufficient reason for 
selecting full integration as the most 
desirable course. 

Three States—Rhode Island, Cali- 
fornia, and New Jersey—now have 
temporary disability programs. Our 
study of the operations of these and 
other programs has convinced us 
that a program of temporary disability 
benefits fits into a comprehensive in- 
surance system embracing retirement, 
survivors, and disability insurance. 
Experience has shown that the two 
programs of temporary disability and 
unemployment insurance are so dif- 
ferent as to require almost separate 
administration, with separate policies, 
separate procedures, and separate ad- 
ministrative staffs. 

One of the major objectives of a 
program of disability insurance would 
be to finance the rehabilitation of dis- 
abled persons for return to gainful 
employment. Rehabilitation would 
be accomplished largely through ex- 
isting State and local facilities. Our 
experience in administering the re- 
tirement and survivors program has 
demonstrated that much of the case 
development and incidental opera- 
tions can be successfully decentralized 
to local offices. We expect that the 
opportunities for local operation 
would be even greater with a disabiilty 
program. 


Cost of Present Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance Pro- 
gram 


If the 1939 estimates of the cost of 
the present law are adjusted to allow 
only 2-percent interest on reserves 
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(the rate which is now used in mak. 
ing estimates) instead of 3 percent, 
the rate that was used in making esti. 
mates in 1939, the level premium cost 
from 1950 on is from about 6 to § 
percent of pay rolls, with the inter. 
mediate figure about 742 percent, 
Of course, these 1939 estimates are 
now out of date because of the great 
increase in wages and number of 
workers employed. Estimates of the 
expanded program based upon pres 
ent wages and level of employment 
would also turn out to be too high if 
wages and employment continue to 


increase at the same rate as they have _ 


in the past. 

Taking into account the change 
that have taken place since 1939, the 
latest actuarial estimates indicate 
that the level premium cost of the 
present law is somewhere between 33 
and 5.7 percent of pay rolls, or about 
4.5 percent if we take an intermediate 
figure. 


Cost of Expanded Old- Age, Sut- 
vivors, and Extended Dis- 
ability Insurance Program 


The level premium cost of the ex 
panded program, based substantially 
on present levels of employment and 
wages, is about 5.6 to 9.2 percent of 
pay rolls, or an intermediate figure of 
around 7.4 percent. Thus, the cost 
of the expanded program is about the 
same as the level premium cost of the 
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1939 act based on 1939 assumptions 
(with the exception of the change in 
interest rate). 

Of course, actuarial estimates must 
pepresented within a wide range since 
po one can predict accurately for sev- 
eral decades in the future economic 
conditions, mortality rates, population 

retirement rates, and many 
other such factors upon which actu- 
arial estimates must be based. 

One fact is clear, however. As an 
individual’s wages increase, he always 
receives a larger benefit but this 
penefit represents a smaller propor- 
tion of his wages. ‘This is because the 
present old-age and survivors insur- 
ance law provides for the payment of 
primary benefits of 40 percent of the 
first $50 in average monthly wages 
and 10 percent of the remaining 
amount up to $200 additional. For 
instance, the individual receiving an 
average wage of $100 per month re- 
eeives basic old-age insurance benefit 
of $25 per month or 25 percent of his 
average wage; the $250-per-month 
individual receives $40 per month, 
which represents 16 percent of his 
average wage. Thus, as the average 
wage of insured persons increases, the 
relative costs of the present benefits 
measured as a percentage Of pay roll 
will decrease. 

At the present time the average 
wage of persons contributing to the 
insurance system is substantially 


higher than the average wages “s- 
sumed in making the actuarial cost 
estimates in 1939. This single factor 
has resulted in a great reduction in the 
relative costs of the insurance plan. 
In calculating the costs of the pro- 
posals I have presented, it must be 
borne in mind that extension of 
coverage would result in including all 
the wages of many individuals who 
are already under the insurance 
system part of the time. This would 
increase their taxable wages and re- 
duce the relative cost of the insurance 
plan. 

The figure for the expanded pro- 
gram is predicated on the main- 
tenance of existing wage levels over 
the next 40 or 50 years. However, 
our history indicates that the level of 
income and earnings in the future will 
be above that now prevailing. If the 
cost estimates of the present benefit 
provisions are amended to take ac- 
count of the long-term tendency for 
wages to increase, the intermediate 
level premium cost of the expanded 
program (excluding temporary dis- 
ability) would be lowered from 7.4 
percent to about 6 percent, taking the 
intermediate figure for purposes of 
comparison. 

In this connection it is significant 
to note that the level premium cost 
of the present railroad retirement 
program is estimated at 13.6 percent 
of pay rolls utilizing the 3-percent in- 


terest rate specified in the railroad 
law. If an interest rate of 2 percent 
were used, to put the eStimates on a 
basis comparable to that for old-age 
and survivors insurance, the level pre- 
mium cost of the railroad program 
would be about 15 percent of pay rolls. 


Cost of Temporary Disability 
Insurance 


It is estimated that a national sys- 
tem of temporary disability insur- 
ance—providing benefits, after a wait- 
ing period of 7 consecutive days, for up 
to 26 weeks during a benefit year—is 
likely to cost about 1 percent of cov- 
ered pay rolls. This amount would 
be sufficient to provide benefits aver- 
aging about 50 percent of covered 
wages, and representing higher pro- 
portions of earnings for the lower- 
paid workers and for workers with de- 
pendents. Other specifications of 
the system assumed in this cost esti- 
mate are that the eligibility require- 
ments include a test of fairly recent 
attachment to the labor force; that 
there be adequate safeguards in 
claims administration, particularly 
as regards the requirement for medi- 
cal certification of disabiilty; and 
that temporary disability insurance 
would be administered as part of the 
national system of old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance. Use of the 
same wage records and field offices 
would minimize administrative costs. 





TEMPORARY DISABILITY 
(Continued from page 2) 


surance system, both being admin- 
istered by the Employment Security 
Department. Disability benefits un- 
der the State plan are the same as 
unemployment benefits in the same 
uniform benefit year, $10-25 a week 
and $150-650 in a year. Benefits un- 
der private plans must be as great as 
those under the State plan. Benefits 
are payable to individuals who are 
unable to perform their regular or 
customary work because of illness or 
injury, but they are not payable for 
iliness arising from pregnancy unless 
the illness lasts more than 4 weeks 
after the termination of pregnancy. 
New York’s disability law is not re- 
lated to the unemployment insurance 
law. The program is to be admin- 
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istered by the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board along the same lines as 
workmen’s compensation, with pri- 
vate insurance companies and the 
State fund competing. A _ special 
State fund is established to pay bene- 
fits to the “disabled uiemployed.” It 
is to be financed by equal employer 
and employee contributions of 0.1 per- 
cent of wages paid during the period 
January—June 1950, and thereafter by 
assessments against the carriers au- 
thorized to pay benefits under the act. 
To finance benefits for disability dur- 
ing employment, contributions are 
scheduled to begin July 1, 1950, with 
employees paying contributions repre- 
senting 0.5 percent of wages up to 
30 cents a week, and employers pay- 
ing the “excess cost of benefits.” 
Benefits, which begin in July 1950, 
are payable at the rate of one-half 
the average weekly wage, and duration 


is limited to 13 weeks in any 52 con- 
secutive calendar weeks. The maxi- 
mum weekly payment is $26, and the 
minimum is $10 or the average weekly 
wage, if less than $10. Benefits are 
payable to an individual who is unable 
to perform the regular duties of his 
employment or any employment for 
which he is reasonably qualified by 
training and experience. Benefits are 
not payable for illness arising from 
pregnancy unless the illness occurs 
after the employee has returned to 
work for a covered employer for 2 
¢ secutive weeks after termination of 
the pregnancy. 

Enactment of these two statutes 
means that more than 27 percent of 
the workers covered under unemploy- 
ment insurance laws, as estimated for 
1946, will have some measure of pro- 
tection under State laws against non- 
occupational disability. 
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Soctal Welfare in Sweden 


Since the end of the war, countries all over the world have been 
studying and revising their social security systems. Sweden is 
among the countries that have enacted new legislation, and in 
this article the Director General of the Swedish Royal Pensions 
Board reports on current programs and on the provisions that 
have been enacted but will not come into force until later. 


on developments in the social 

field at the present time and is 
making considerable progress. In 
practically every branch of the social 
services either new legislation has 
been passed or the regulations in 
force are being revised. Royal com- 
missions, notably the Social Welfare 
Committee, have been entrusted with 
this work of revision. The following 
account will touch on the national 
pensions scheme, child allowances, 
health insurance, accident and unem- 
ployment insurance, and poor relief. 


National Pensions System 


The national pensions system was 
first introduced in Sweden in 1913.' 
It was soon found, however, that the 
pensions were too small; subsequent 
increases still left them inadequate. 
To remedy the deficiency, the National 
Pensions Act of June 29, 1946, was en- 
acted and came into force on January 
1, 1948. The basic idea underlying 
the new legislation is that, as a rule, 
the national pension must be large 
enough to afford a subsistence level of 
living without supplementation from 
poor relief. 

In principle, only Swedish citizens 
registered in Sweden are eligible for a 
pension, which may be an old-age or 
invalidity pension, a sickness allow- 
ance, or a widow’s pension. 

All benefits except the widow’s pen- 
sions are paid whether the beneficiary 
has other income or not, but certain 
important supplements, as will be 
shown, are granted only after an in- 
come test. In computing the amount 
of those benefits that vary with the 
amount of other income, the first 400 


Gon ce is spending much effort 





*Director General and Head of the 
Swedish Royal Pensions Board. 

1See Helen Fisher Hohman, “Social 
Democracy in Sweden,” Social Security 
Bulletin, February 1940. 
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kronor’ of income for a person living 
alone and the first 600 kr. for a man 
and wife are ignored. Should the in- 
come of a person without dependents 
exceed 400 kr., the benefits are reduced 
by half the excess amount of income. 

Old-age spension.—The old-age 
pension is payable to a person who 
has attained the age of 67, while the 
invalidity pension, sickness allowance, 
and widow’s pension are payable be- 
fore the attainment of that age. The 
benefits differ not only in the quali- 
fications necessary for their receipt 
but also in other respects, including 
the method of calculating the 
amount. 

The old-age pension is paid, irre- 
spective of the existence of income 
from other sources, at the rate of 800 
kr. annually for certain married pen- 
sioners—that is, for a husband with 
a national pension whose wife is in 
receipt of a so-called “wife’s allow- 
ance”’—and at the rate of 1,000 kr. for 
any other person entitled to a pen- 
sion. As noted below, supplements to 
these amounts are paid to persons 
with little or no outside income. 

Invalidity pension.—An invalidity 
pension is payable to any person who, 
before reaching the age of 67, suffers 
from a physical or mental disease, 
disablement, or any other infirmity 
that makes him incapable of earning 
a living by performing such work as 
corresponds to his powers and talents, 
provided that the incapacity may be 
deemed permanent. The pension 
consists of a basic pension of 200 kr. 
a year, which is paid irrespective of 
the pensioner’s income, and a supple- 
mentary benefit, up to a maximum of 
600 kr. per annum to a married pen- 
sioner and 800 kr. to an unmarried 
pensioner. The amount of this sup- 


2The exchange value of the krona 
(April 1949) is approximately 28 cents in 
United States currency. 


plementary pension is related to the 
amount of income from other sources, 

Sickness allowances.—Sickness qj. 
lowances are designed to provide aiq 
under the national pensions system 
for persons who are incapacitated for 
work but are not eligible for an in. 
validity pension because their ip. 
capacity, while assumed to last for q 
considerable period, is not deemed to 
be permanent. The allowance js 
paid to any person who has suffereg 
uninterruptedly for at least a year 
from an incapacity of the same degree 
as that required for receipt of an 
invalidity pension. It is payable for 
a certain period fixed in advance, and 
the amount of the payment and 
method of calculation are the same as 
for the invalidity pension. 

Widow’s pension.—A widow’s pen- 
sion is payable after an income test 
to a woman who is at least 55 years of 
age at the time of her husband's 
death and has been married to him at 
least 5 years. The amount of bene- 
fit depends on the size of the widow’s 
income from other sources but may 
not exceed 600 kr. a year. In certain 
circumstances a younger widow (or 
widower) with children under age 10 
may receive an allowance in the same 
amount as the widow’s pension. 





Supplementary payments. — The 
pension benefits indicated above are 
in certain cases raised by means of in- 
crements, which are likewise regard- 
ed as national pension payments. 
These supplementary payments are a 
housing increment, a special housing 
increment, a wife’s allowance, and 
an extra allowance for blindness. 

In view of the higher housing and 
fuel costs in certain areas, the country 
is divided into five housing-cost 
groups, and the size of the housing 





increment depends on the group in 
which the pensioner’s census district 
is situated. The housing increments, 
payment of which depends on the re- | 
cipient’s other sources of income and | 
marital status, vary in size between 
100 and 800 kr. Thus a married 
couple of small means in the more 
populous areas may receive 2,400 kr. 
a year. 

The special housing increment, in- 
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tended for districts with exception- 
ally high housing costs, is paid sub- 
ject to the decision of the local au- 
thorities, and its size depends on the 
principles which they have laid down. 
Generally speaking, the principle ap- 
plied is that the increment shall be 
sufficient for payment of a reasonable 
rent insofar as such cost may be pre- 
sumed not to be covered by any other 
form of national pension. 

Wife’s allowance.—This benefit is 
payable to the wife of a pensioner, 
provided she has reached age 60 and 
the couple has been married at least 
5 years. The wife’s allowance con- 
sists of the supplementary pension— 
600 kr. in absence of other income— 
in the same amount as she would have 
received had she been entitled to an 
invalidity pension. The housing in- 
erement, up to a maximum of 800 kr. 
a year, is also payable, so that the old- 
age pension and the wife’s allowance, 
plus housing supplement, may total 
2,200 kr. annually. 

Eztra allowance for blindness.—An 
allowance of 700 kr. per annum, irre- 
spective of the size of other income, is 
paid in addition to the national pen- 
sion to persons who have become 
blind before attaining age 60. 

Administration.—Matters concern- 
ing old-age and widow’s pensions are 
as a rule handled by the local pensions 
committees. Other matters are ex- 
amined both by the local committees 
and by the central authority, the Pen- 
sions Board. 

Since the beginning of 1948, all 
pensions have been paid directly by 
the Pensions Board, usually by means 
of national pension money orders. 
An estimated 700,000 payment orders 
are sent out every month. 

The pension fees—the insured per- 
son’s contributions—range from 6 to 
100 kr. per annum, and all persons be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 66 are liable 
topay a premium. The fulfillment of 
this liability has no bearing, however, 
on the right to a pension. The pre- 
miums are levied in conjunction with 
the collection of the public taxes. 
Only a very small proportion (about 
11 percent) of the cost of the national 
pensions system is covered by the pre- 
miums. The bulk of the cost is met 
by the State. 


To supplement the national pen- 
sions scheme, the Pensions Board is 
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doing a great deal in the field of the 
prevention of invalidity. These ac- 
tivities comprise (a) medical care in 
the Board’s own hospitals for diseases 
that tend to cause invalidity—notably 
arthritis, neurosis, and asthma, (b) 
occupational training, and (c) any 
other activity in the interest of the 
national pensions scheme intended to 
prevent or remove incapacity for work 
or to promote public health. 

The Pension Board also conducts a 
voluntary pension insurance business, 
through which any person may, by 
voluntary contributions, increase his 
national pension benefits. 


Family Allowances 


A new (1947) law relating to child 
allowances also came into force on 
January 1, 1948. These allowances 
consist partly of general child allow- 
ances, which are paid at the rate of 5 
kr. a week (260 kr. a year) to practi- 
cally every child in the country below 
the age of 16, and of special child al- 
lowances, which are payable for the 
subsistence and upbringing of certain 
groups of children—for example, the 
children of widows and invalids. The 
maximum special allowance is 420 kr. 
a year, payable to orphans and, in cer- 
tain circumstances, to fatherless or 
motherless children, while a maximum 
of 250 kr. is payable to certain other 
groups of children specified in detail 
in the act, including as a rule the chil- 
dren of persons in receipt of a national 
pension. 


Health Insurance 


Health insurance is operated, at 
present, on a voluntary basis. The 
new system, which was introduced by 
an act dated January 3, 1947, and 
which was to have come into force on 
July 1, 1950, is Nation-wide and obliga- 
tory. Voluntary insurance will con- 
tinue, however, within the framework 
of the new insurance program. The 
effective date has been postponed in- 
definitely. 

Medical care and cash sickness al- 
lowances are provided under the new 
obligatory system. Medical care in- 
surance does not cover hospital care, 
medicines, or assistance during preg- 
nancy and childbirth. Free hospital 
care and free or cheaper medicine are 
to be provided outside the framework 
of insurance, while assistance during 
pregnancy and childbirth is subject to 


special arrangement. 

The medical care program is B 
tion-wide, while the cash 
benefits system, on the other 
covers only those members of a sick 
benefit insurance society whose annual 
earnings amount to at least 600 kr. 


id 


(As a rule, married women are 
not members of sick benefit insurance 
societies but are merely insured in 
their capacity as members of the fam- 
ily. The same applies to children 
under 16 years of age. Accordingly, 
persons in these categories do not pay 
contributions to the sick benefit. in- 
surance societies.) 

Medical care insurance is intended, 
in accordance with certain principles 
specified in detail in the act, to cover 
three-fourths of medical expendi- 
tures, including the doctor’s traveling 
expenses and compensation for the 
journey to and from the doctor, and 
the cost of traveling to and from the 
hospital. 


The sickness allowances paid a 
member of a sick benefit insurance 
society amount, as a rule, to 3% kr. 
a day, irrespective of his earnings. 
This amount is supplemented by a 
husband-or-wife allowance of 2 kr. a 
day and a child allowance, generally 
at the rate of % kr. per child per 
diem. The sickness allowance is not 
payable for the first 3 days of an 
attack of illness or for longer than 730 
days for any one period of ill health. 
The amount paid to a married woman 
who is not a member of a sick benefit 
insurance society is 14% kr. a day. 

As already mentioned, the benefits 
under the obligatory insurance system 
may be increased by voluntary insur- 
ance, provided the member at the 
time of application is under age 55 
and is in good health. Only certain 
forms of treatment specified in detail 
in the act are provided. 

Voluntary imsurance provides a 
cash allowance of 1%, 3, or 4% kr. a 
day. However, the benefits from 
both voluntary and compulsory in- 
surance, plus such wages or compen- 
sation as the member is otherwise en- 
titled to during his sickness, may not 
amount per diem to more than Yeo 
of his annual earnings. 

For the compulsory insurance, 
members of sick benefit insurance 
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societies must pay contributions based 
on the amount of the sickness allow- 
ance. For example, the annual fees 
for members insured for a sickness 
allowance of 3% kr., including medical 
aid, are estimated at about 24 kr. 
The size of the fees for voluntary in- 
surance depends, in part, on the age 
of the insured and the scale of the 
assistance rendered to him during 
sickness. 

Very substantial State grants— 
about 70 percent of the total costs— 
- will be made for the compulsory in- 
surance system. Certain State grants 
will also be made for the voluntary 
system. 

The new insurance system will be 
administered by general sick benefit 
insurance societies, and it is assumed 
that the existing societies will be con- 
verted into general societies for this 
purpose. : 


Accident Insurance 


The first legislation on insurance 
governing cases of accident while at 
work was passed in 1901 and was sub- 
sequently replaced by the act of June 
17, 1916, now in force. In 1930 the 
program was extended to cover also 
certain occupational diseases. 

Insurance against injuries sustained 
while at work or while traveling to or 
from work is granted to every person 
who is employed for wages by another 
person and also to any person who 
performs such work for training pur- 
poses, without a wage. However, cer- 
tain categories of workers—domestic 
employees, home workers, and family 
workers, for example—are excepted. 
The insurance policies can be taken 
out with a State insurance institution 
or the National Insurance Institute, 
or in a mutual accident insurance 
company. 

In the event of sickness resulting 
from an accident, an injured worker 
receives medical care, medicines, and 
artificial aids, as well as a daily sick- 
ness allowance. The cash allowance 
is payable, on the loss of capacity to 
work, at a minimum of 1% kr. and a 
maximum of 9 kr. perdiem. The for- 
mer rate applies when the annual 
wages are less than 675 kr., and the 
latter when they exceed 4,725 kr. 
The allowance is lower when the in- 
capacity is not complete. 

In case of invalidity, the injured 
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worker is entitled to an annuity 
amounting to two-thirds of his earn- 
ings if he is completely incapable of 
work; if his incapacity is merely re- 
duced, the benefit compensates for 
two-thirds of the wages lost. 

If the accident has involved the 
death of the worker, a lump sum equal 
to one-tenth of annual earnings is 
payable; the minimum amount is 250 
kr. In addition, annuities based on 
the amount of the deceased worker’s 
earnings are paid; the benefit for a 
widow or widower is one-fourth of such 
earnings, and for each child up to 16 
years of age, it is one-sixth. In cer- 
tain circumstances an annuity may 
also be paid to parents. The maxi- 
mum benefit payable to all survivors 
is two-thirds of the annual earnings of 
the deceased worker. 

The insurance premium, paid en- 
tirely by the employer, is fixed at such 
an amount as, in consideration of the 
danger and other circumstances in- 
volved in the work, may be required to 
meet the risk covered by the insurance. 

The accident insurance provisions 
apply equally in cases in which a 
worker suffers from an occupational 
disease. 

An employer may take out volun- 
tary insurance for workers—such as 
home workers and members of the em- 
ployer’s family—who are not covered 
by the obligatory accident insurance 
program. Furthermore, under an or- 
der issued in 1918, fishermen may in- 
sure voluntarily in the National Insur- 
ance Institute against injury incurred 
either at work or outside their occu- 
pation. 

Certain of the benefits mentioned 
above are supplemented by cost-of- 
living bonuses paid out of public 
funds. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance, which 
was introduced in Sweden in 1934, is 
voluntary and in its structure is simi- 
lar in many respects to the existing 
voluntary health insurance system. 
Wage earners may establish unem- 
ployment benefit insurance societies, 
which are under the supervision of the 
Government authority—since Janu- 
ary 1, 1948, the Labor Market Board. 
Each society, as a rule, draws its mem- 
bers from a particular industry. 

An unemployed member receives a 
daily benefit, which varies according 





to his wage class and the number of 
his dependents. A special housekeep. 
er’s allowance may likewise be pay. 
able, and compensation may also be 
paid for traveling expenses and costs 
of moving. To be eligible for bene. 
fits the worker must have registered 
with a public employment office and 
must have made 52 weekly contribu- 
tions in the 24 months preceding his 
claim, with at least 20 contributions 
in the last 12 months. 

Unemployment insurance, like 
health insurance, is subject to a wait- 
ing period. In unemployment insur- 
ance, it is 6 days within a period of 
21 days. A longer waiting period is 
required for seasonal unemployment. 

The benefit is paid almost without 
exception in cash, and the daily 
amount ranges as a rule between 2 and 
7 kr. An additional allowance of 1 
kr. a day is payable for each child 
under age 16, and a husband-or-wife 
allowance and housekeeper allowance 
are payable at the rate of 1% kr. 
Since 1945 an extra bonus of % kr. a 
day has been paid to help meet the 
higher cost of living. As a rule the 
total financial assistance from the un- 
employment insurance society may 
not exceed four-fifths of the wage 
earnings of a breadwinner and three- 
fifths of those of any other member 
of the family. 

The period during which the daily 
benefit may be paid is limited to a 
maximum of 156 days within 12 suc- 
cessive months or within a continuous 
period of unemployment. 

A member of an unemployment in- 
surance society pays contributions 
only when he has a job, and the 
amount payable depends on the size 
and nature of the unemployment risk 
within the various occupations and 
the amount of daily assistance to be 
received. On October 31, 1947, there 
were nearly 943,000 members in 36 
societies. 

In 1946 the Government contributed 
43.3 percent of the combined expendi- 
tures of the approved unemployment 
societies. Of the premiums paid in by 
members, 14.8 million kr. were at the 
same time funded. 

The Social Welfare Committee is 
engaged in a reform of this branch of 
insurance, and the question of making 
it compulsory is being considered. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Trustees’ Report on 
Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance Trust Fund 


The ninth annual report of the 
Board of Trustees of the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund, trans- 
mitted in compliance with section 201 
of the Social Security Act, as amend- 
ed, was received by Congress in April 
1949. The report, submitted by the 
Board of Trustees, consisting of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Secre- 
tary of Labor, and the Federal Secur- 
ity Administrator, describes the oper- 
ations of the Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1948, dis- 
cusses the expected receipts and dis- 
bursements of the fund in the 5 fol- 
lowing fiscal years, and, in the section 
dealing with the actuarial status of 
the fund, presents long-range cost 
estimates. 


Operations During 1947-48 


The Trustees note that the trust 
fund operations were affected by the 
economic conditions that prevailed 
during the fiscal year 1948. In June 
1948, civilian employment rose to an 
all-time peak of 61 million and non- 
agricultural employment to the un- 
precedented level of 52 million, unem- 
ployment was only 2.2 million, and 
average hourly earnings and the gen- 
eral price level roSe substantially. 
In each quarter of the year total wage 
payments on which Federal insurance 
contributions and wage credits are 
based were higher than in the corre- 
sponding quarter of any earlier year. 
As a result, collections during the fis- 
cal year 1948 amounted to $1,616 mil- 
lion, an increase of 11 percent over 
collections in the preceding year and 
the largest on record, although the 
contribution rates for employers and 
employees remained unchanged at l 
percent each. Additional receipts of 
the fund in the fiscal year 1948 con- 
sisted of $190 million in interest 
earned on investments and $700,000 
transferred from general funds of the 
Treasury to meet the administrative 
costs of benefits payable to the sur- 
vivors of certain World War II vet- 
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erans in accordance with title II of 
the Social Security Act Amendments 
of 1946. 

The report notes that disburse- 
ments from the trust fund during the 
fiscal year 1948 amounted to $559.1 
million, of which $511.7 million was 
for benefit payments, and $47.5 mil- 
lion for administrative expenses of 
the insurance program. Benefit pay- 
ments during the year exceeded bene- 
fit payments in the preceding year by 
20 percent, reflecting primarily the 
increased number of persons drawing 
benefits. Approximately 70 percent 
of the benefit payments represented 
monthly payments to persons aged 65 
or over—retired wage earners and 
their wives, and aged widows and 
parents of deceased wage earners. 
Nearly 24 percent represented 
monthly benefits on behalf of children 
of deceased or retired workers and 
payments to widows—practically all 
of them under age 65—who had 
children of deceased wage earners in 
their care. The balance of the bene- 
fits consisted almost entirely of lump- 
sum amounts to survivors who were 
not immediately entitled to monthly 
payments. At the end of June 1948, 
approximately 2.2 million persons 
were receiving monthly benefits as 
against 1.8 million persons a year 
earlier. 

During the year, the fund’s assets 
increased by $1,248 million to $10,047 
million. These assets consisted of 
$9,937 million in obligations of the 
United States Government, and $109 
million in uninvested balances ($35 
million to the credit of the fund ac- 
count and $74 million to the credit of 
the disbursing officer). At the end of 
June 1948, the investments held by 
the fund consisted of $2,227 million in 
Treasury bonds and $7,709 million in 
special certificates of indebtedness. 
Investments made for the fund during 
previous fiscal years consisted only of 
direct obligations of the United States 
purchased on original issue. During 
the fiscal year 1948, however, invest- 
ments included for the first time pur- 
chases of outstanding obligations of 
the United States in the open market. 
The securities, purchased at a pre- 
mium in the open market but yielding 


a higher rate of return than special 
securities issuable to the trust fund at 
the time such marketable issues were 
acquired, amcunted to $589 million— 
$585 million at 2% percent and $4 
million at 2% percent. The corre- 
sponding par value of these purchases 
is approximately $583 million. 


The Next 5 Years 


In their year-by-year outline of the 
fund’s expected operations and status 
during the next 5 years, the Trustees 
point out that both the receipts and 
the expenditures of the fund are sub- 
stantially affected by general eco- 
nomic conditions. ‘They present two 
alternative estimates of incom2 and 
disbursements based on two sets of 
economic assumptions. Alternative I 
shows the effect of reasonably optimis- 
tic assumptions; alternative II, the 
effect of somewhat less optimistic as- 
sumptions. It is stated that since al- 
ternative II does not reflect the ef- 
fect on income and disbursements if 
a deep depression should materialize 
during the next 5 years, the differences 
between the alternative estimates are 
not great. For both alternative I and 
alternative II, it is assumed that the 
present statutory coverage of old-age 
and survivors insurance will remain 
unchanged throughout the period un- 
der consideration. The computations 
of the tax income are based on present 
statutory rates of contribution, which 
are 1 percent each on employer and 
employee on taxable wages paid dur- 
ing the calendar years 1948 and 1949, 
142 percent each during the calendar 
years 1950 and 1951, and 2 percent 
each during calendar years 1952 and 
1953. 

Under the first set of assumptions, 
the fund’s annual income is expected 
to increase each year, reaching $4.6 
billion in the fiscal year 1953. Ex- 
penditures for that year are estimated 
at $984 million. The assets of the 
trust fund at the beginning of the fis- 
cal year 1949 would amount to over 10 
times the highest expected annual dis- 
bursements during the succeeding 5 
fiscal years. 

On the basis of the less optimistic 
economic assumptions of alternative 
II, it is estimated that income will rise 
to slightly more than $4 billion in the 
fiscal year 1953 and that disburse- 
ments will be $1,086 million. Under 
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these conditions, the assets of the 
trust fund at the beginning of the 
5-year period would amount to 9.3 
times the highest expected annual 
disbursements during the period. 
Estimates of income under both sets 
of economic assumptions exclude au- 
thorized appropriations to the trust 
fund under Public Law 642 (80th 
Cong., 2d sess.), enacted June 14, 
1948, which amends the definition of 
“employee” as used in the Social 
Security Act to exclude from coverage 
certain services previously held cov- 
ered under title II of the act. 

While the amended definition is 
made retroactive to August 14, 1935, 
certain wage credits established 
under the former definition will re- 
main credited to the individual’s ac- 
count. The law authorizes an ap- 
propriation to the trust fund from 
general revenues equal to the esti- 
mated total amount of benefits paid 
and to be paid under title IT of the act 
that would not have been paid had 
the amended definition been in effect 
beginning August 14, 1935. Since an 
estimate of this amount had not been 
completed at the time the report was 
submitted, it is not reflected in the 
income of the trust fund under either 
set of economic assumptions. Esti- 
mates of disbursements under both 
sets of assumptions include benefit 
payments to survivors of certain 
World War II veterans in accordance 
with title IIT of the Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1946. 

Year-by-year estimates of expendi- 
tures from the fund, on the basis of 
the two sets of economic assumptions, 
are as follows: 














Expenditures (in mil- 
lions) under— 
Fiscal year | 

Alterna- | Alterna- 

tive I tive II 
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The Trustees indicate the reserva- 
tions to be attached to these 5-year 
estimates and point out the influence 
of future employment and wage levels 
on the operations of the old-age and 
survivors insurance program—par- 
ticularly on expenditures for retire- 
ment benefits. Special emphasis is 


laid on the steady growth in the 
number of workers potentially eligible 
for primary benefits. This growth re- 
sults in part from the increase in the 
aged population, but in even greater 
measure from the fact that with each 
passing year an increasingly larger 
proportion of the persons who reach 
age 65 are fully insured under the 
program. 


Long-Range Costs 


In the seventh annual report of the 
Board, new cost illustrations were pre- 
sented, taking into account the fore- 
seeable effects of the war and the 
brief postwar period to the date of that 
report. In the Board’s eighth annual 
report, no essential changes were 
made in these cost eStimates other 
than to allow for the new contribu- 
tion schedule introduced in the So- 
cial Security Act Amendments of 1947. 
The long-range cost estimates in the 
present report (the ninth) show lit- 
tle change from those prepared for the 
seventh and eighth reports, since the 
past year’s experience has not indi- 
cated a need for their modification. 

The report summarizes recent de- 
velopments and some of their impli- 
cations for future long-run trends in 
several factors of actuarial signifi- 
cance, including population, birth- 
rate trends, mortality rates, marital 
and family composition, covered em- 
ployment experience, remarriage 
rates, employment of beneficiaries, 
and average wages in covered employ- 
ment. 

The Trustees present basic series 
regarding future beneficiaries and es- 
timated costs, based on “high” eco- 
nomic assumptions (intended to rep- 
resent close to full employment with 
average annual wages at about the 
level prevailing in 1944-46), and on 
“low” economic assumptions (in- 
tended to represent employment con- 
ditions similar to those prevailing in 
1940-42). The report indicates that 
actual future experience will proba- 
bly be closer to the high than to the 
low economic assumptions and will 
very likely be even above the high 
economic assumptions in view of the 
current level of wage and business 
activity and the established national 
policy of maintaining conditions con- 
ducive to full employment. Within 
each of the two sets of assumptions 


there is further subdivision into a low. 
cost example and a high-cost example, 
reflecting possible variations in such 
factors as mortality, fertility, retire. 
ment rates, and movement between 
covered and noncovered employment, 
Four alternative cost series are thus 
derived that include estimates of the 
number of beneficiaries to the year 
2000 and illustrative projections of 
benefit payments, contribution in. 
come, and the relation of the two 
for each decennial year to 2000. 

In the year 2000, benefit payments 
are estimated to be $3.8 billion under 
the lowest of the series and $8.5 billion 
under the highest. The ratio of ben- 
efits to pay rolls ranges from 43 
to 10.5 percent (table 1). The esti- 
mated level premium cost of the pro- 
gram into perpetuity varies, under the 
four alternative illustrations, from 
3.0 to 7.0 percent. The long-range 
cost figures presented are the same 
as those in the seventh and eighth 
Trustees’ reports. They are lower 
than the estimated cost of the pro- 
gram when it was adopted in 1939, 
due largely to the rapid increase in 
employment and wage levels caused 
by the war. 

The report includes a_ special 
Table 1.—Long-range cost of benefits 


as a percent of pay rolls under 
varying assumptions 





Benefits as percent of pay roll 
































Low-cost High-cost 
assumptions assumptions 
Calendar year | 
High | Low | High | Low 
em- em- em- em- 
ploy- | ploy- | ploy- | ploy- 
ment | ment | ment | ment 
| 
| Level wage assumptions 
SOOO. 65615 - tse ats 1.8 3.1 2.5 3.7 
, ae 2.6 4.0 3.7 5.2 
Seat dccctdaowe 3.3 5.0 5.2 7.2 
0 SS 4.0 5.7 6.9 9.2 
ABR Aa 4.2 5.8 8.1 10.5 
1946 to 2000 '___. 2.9 4.3 4.6 6.2 
In perpetuity ?__.} 3.0 4.4 5.3 | 7.0 
| Rising wage assumptions ® 
eee | 3.4 | 4.2) 66 7.7 
In perpetuity -._-| 2.5 (4) (4) 6.0 








1Average or level cost without interest for the 55- 
year period 

2 Level cost (based on discounting at 2-percent 
interest) of benefit payments after 1945 and in per- 
petuity, taking into account accumulated funds 
through 1945. 

*Assuming annual increase of 1 percent in average 
wages. 

4 Not shown in Trustees ‘report. 
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computation to show the effect on 
costs in the year 2000 of a 1-percent 
annual increase in average wages 
compounded. Under this assumption 
the lowest cost in that year is 3.4 per- 
cent and the highest is 7.7 percent of 
taxable pay rolls. Thus the cost of 
penefits relative to contributions per 
year would be decreased by about 20 
to 25 percent under the assumed per- 
centage rise in average wages with the 
present benefit provisions. Continua- 
tion of past long-run wage trends 
would tend to lower the costs of the 
present benefit formula, but benefits 
paid to beneficiaries would steadily 
diminish in relation to current wage 
levels. 


Conclusions 


In their conclusion the Trustees 
point out that benefit disbursements 
for old-age and survivors insurance 
will continue to rise throughout the 
present century and that by 1970 they 
will probably be four to six times their 
current level. Contributions paid by 
employers and employees are expected 
to be wholly sufficient to meet the dis- 
bursements of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program in each of 
the 5 fiscal years immediately ahead. 

The present tax rate of 1 percent 
each on employers and employees is 
scheduled to apply through 1949. Un- 
der the Social Security Act Amend- 
ments of 1947, the rate will rise to 142 
percent on January 1, 1950, and to 2 
percent for the calendar year 1952 
and thereafter. As in their previous 
reports the Trustees express the view 
that prudent management of the 
finances of the trust fund requires em- 
phasis on the long-range relationships 
between the disbursements and the 
income ofthefund. They repeat that 
the 3—7-percent level premium cost 
of benefits now provided, assuming 
level wages, is lower than earlier level 
premium cost figures. 

The Trustees point out that the war 
and the postwar adjustments, as well 
as the recovery from the depression of 
the early thirties, have been accom- 
panied by important changes in many 
of the factors which determine the 
relationship between benefits and con- 
tributions under the program. The 
increased level of earnings and the 
expanded employment in covered oc- 
cupations are among the more im- 
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portant factors which have led to a re- 
duction in illustrative costs measured 
as a percent of pay roll. The present 
cost figures are predicated on the 
maintenance of level wage rates. Past 
experience, however, indicates that the 
level of income and earnings in the 
Nation is likely to rise in the future. 
Increases in the past, though some- 
what uneven, have on the whole been 
persistent over the decades. Taking 
into account a long-term tendency for 
wages to rise, the range of the level 
premium cost might be reduced from 
3-7 percent to 24-6 percent. The 
Trustees, however, state that: 


The factors which, in large part, ac- 
count for the anticipated favorable 
financial position of the program in 
the period immediately ahead, and for 
the reduction shown in the figures on 
the long-range cost as a percent of 
pay roll, at the same time have seri- 
ously impaired the adequacy of bene- 
fits based on present benefit provi- 
sions. From the first quarter of 1940, 
when monthly benefits began to be 
paid, to the middle of 1948, the cost 
of living rose 72 percent, while the 
average primary benefit paid rose 15 
percent. From a study made in 1946, 
it has been estimated that in one large 
eastern city a little more than a third 
of all aged beneficiaries who were re- 
tired either were receiving public as- 
sistance or, on the basis of their 
meager resources, probably could 
have qualified for it. The inad- 
equacies of the benefits paid will be- 
come increasingly pronounced unless 
the benefit formula is adjusted up- 
ward to reflect the rise in wages, 
national income, and living standards. 


In closing; the Trustees call atten- 
tion to the Annual Reports of the 
Federal Security Agency and the So- 
cial Security Board, which point out 
that there are many inadequacies and 
gaps in present coverage and benefit 
provisions of the old-age and survivors 
insurance program—gaps which in 
large measure have developed or been 
intensified by war and postwar con- 
ditions. The Trustees note that 
similar views were expressed by the 
Advisory Council on Social Security in 
its report to the Senate Committee on 
Finance on April 8, 1948. It is their 
opinion that there is urgent need for a 
review of the financial provisions and 
policy of the old-age and survivors in- 
surance program as well as the benefit 
formula, the coverage of the system, 


and the scope of protection afforded, 
in order to develop a total program 
more nearly in accord with current 
and prospective conditions. 


Coverage of Agricul- 
tural Workers Under 
Unemployment 
Insurance 


Some types of agricultural employ- 
ment have been covered by the Cali- 
fornia unemployment insurance law 
since January 1, 1936, although the 
rules and regulations distinguishing 
between covered and exempt types of 
agricultural employment have since 
been modified several times. The 
present regulation, which has been 
upheld by the California Supreme 
Court, became effective on June 1, 
1945. In view of the current interest 
in extending coverage under the So- 
cial Security Act to agricultural labor, 
the following summary of California’s 
experience is of interest. 

During 1947, some 42,000 agricul- 
tural workers—about 1 out of every 
7—were protected against the risk of 
unemployment by the State law. 
These workers were employed by 
1,700 employers who would not have 
been subject to taxes on the wages 
paid to these workers if coverage un- 
der the State law were no broader 
than that under the Federal act. No 
such large group of agricultural work- 
ers is similarly insured against loss 
of work in any other State. The 
workers were employed in larger em- 
ploying units than are customarily 
found in agriculture in most States; 
on the average, each agricultural em- 
ployer subject to the law employed 
about 24 workers. During the year, 
these workers received about $5 mil- 
lion in benefits during periods when 
they were out of work through no fault 
of their own. 

While extension of coverage to agri- 
cultural workers has been regarded 
as entailing significant administrative 
difficulties, the California agency 
states that obtaining reports and col- 
lecting taxes have been no more diffi- 
cult in agriculture than in other types 
of employment. The problems have 
been the same as those in similar sea- 
sonal work. There has been some 
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Recent Publications in the Field 
of Social Security 


Social Security 
Administration 


Erter, ExrzasetH G. Sources of Rev- 
enue for the State Share of Public 
Assistance, 1939-47. (Bureau of 
Public Assistance Report No. 15.) 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1948. 24 pp. 

“Summarizes for the fiscal years 
1939-47 the basic sources of State rev- 
enues—general funds,earmarked 
taxes, or both—for all public assist- 
ance programs in the continental 
United States in which there was State 
financial participation.” Limited free 
distribution; apply to the Bureau of 
Public Assistance, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D. C. 


General 


Kinc, CLARENCE. Organizing for 
Community Action. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1948. 202 pp. 
$3. 

Discusses the basic principles of 
community organization. 

Krecu, Davin, and CRUTCHFIELD, RIcH- 
ARDS. Theory and Problems of So- 
cial Psychology. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1948. 639 pp. $4.50. 

Considers the fundamental princi- 
ples of social psychology and applies 
these principles to concrete social 
problems such as racial prejudice, in- 
dustrial conflicts, and international 
tensions. A bibliography is given at 
the end of each chapter. 

McNIcKie, R. K. “Marriage and Di- 
vorce.” Editorial Research Re- 
ports, Washington, Vol. 1, Feb. 2, 
1949, entire issue. $1. 

A comprehensive discussion of the 
problem of divorce and its effect upon 
family relations and the home. Out- 
lines some of the efforts being made to 
safeguard marriage and the family 
and prevent broken homes. 


MITCHELL, Broapus. Depression Dec- 
ade: From New Era Through New 


* Prepared in the Library, Federal Se- 
curity Agency. The inclusion of prices 
of publications in this list is intended as 
a service to the reader, but orders must 
be directed to publishers or booksellers and 
not to the Social Security Administration 
or the Federal Security Agency. Federal 
publications for which prices are listed 
should be ordered from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Deal, 1929-1941. (Economic His- 

tory of the United States, Vol. 9.) 

New York: Rinehart & Company, 

Inc., 1947. 462 pp. $5.50. 

Includes material on the origin and 
development of the social security 
programs, 

“Policy Declarations of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States 
on Social Security.” American 
Economic Security (Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States), 
Washington, Vol. 6, Jan.—Feb. 1949, 
pp. 49. 25 cents. 


“Seguro Social.” Arquivos do Insti- 
tuto de Direito Social, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, Vol. 8, Sept. 1948, entire issue. 
Contains the text of the Brazilian 
social security law. 

SHERWOOD, Rospert E. Roosevelt and 
Hopkins: An Intimate History. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1948. 979 pp. $6. 

Devotes a chapter to the origin, de- 
velopment, and operation of the relief 
program during the depression years. 
“Social Insurance and Assistance— 

National Assistance Act in Great 

Britain.” Industry and Labour, 

Geneva, Vol. 1, Feb. 1949, pp. 114— 

118. 25 cents. 


Retirement and Old Age 


BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. When 
You Are Old. London: The Asso- 
ciation. 33 pp. Is. 

A plan presented by a Committee 
of the British Medical Association for 
the care of old people, both the 
healthy and the sick. 

DeForD, Mrr1amM ALLEN. Psychologist 
Unretired—The Life Pattern of 
Lillien J. Martin. Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1948. 
127 pp. $3. 

A biography of Dr. Martin that de- 
scribes her work with counseling and 
helping old people. 

Preto, Minna. “Medical Social Work 
for the Aged.” Bulletin of the 
American Association of Medical 
Social Workers, Washington, Vol. 
22, Feb. 1949, pp. 4-10. 25 cents. 

Levine, Harry A. “Recreation and 
Services for the Aged.” Bulletin of 
the American Association of Medi- 
cal Social Workers, Washington, 
Vol. 22, Feb. 1949, pp. 11-16. 25 
cents. 





Employment Security 


McNick1ie, R. K. “Defense 
Unemployment.” Editorial Re. 
search Reports, Washington, Vol, 
1, Feb. 25, 1949, entire issue. $1, 
Considers proposals to strengthen 

unemployment insurance by increas. 

ing the size and duration of benefits 
and by providing sickness benefits, 

“Union Welfare: What It Means, 
What It Will Cost.” Factory Man. 
agement and Maintenance, New 
York, Vol. 107, Mar. 1949, pp. 66-71, 
35 cents. 

Discusses what labor wants in so- 
cial security from the Federal Govern- 
ment and in private welfare plans 
from management. Considers the 
cost of the programs and how they 
could be financed. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION, 
COMMITTEE ON ASSISTANCE STAND- 
arps. “Public Assistance Stand- 
ards.” Public Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 
7, Feb. 1949, pp. 26-29 f. 50 cents. 
Considers the philosophy and prin- 

ciples of public assistance and the 

standards for estimating living re- 
quirements and for evaluating re- 
sources available to the individual. 

Corson, Joun J. “Professionalizing 
Public W elfare Administration.” 
Public Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 7, Feb. 
1949, pp. 40-43. 50 cents. 

COUGHLAN, Barbara C. “The Applicant’s 
Participation in Establishing Eligi- 
bility.” Public Welfare, Chicago, 
Vol. 7, Feb. 1949, pp. 38-39 f. 50 
cents. 

How case workers can help the ap- 
plicant to assume responsibility for es- 
tablishing his eligibility. 

HO tuts, Ernest V. “Progress Report on 
the Study of Social Work Educa- 
tion.” Social Work Journal, New 
York, Vol. 30, Jan. 1949, pp. 17-21 f. 
$2. 

First of a series of staff reports to 
the profession on the study that is be- 
ing conducted under the auspices of 
the National Council on Social Work 
Education. 

Kapitan, Savi. “Public Assistance 
Costs.” Public Welfare, Chicago, 
Vol. 7, Mar. 1949, pp. 57-60. 50 
cents. 


Maternal and Child 
Welfare 


Craic, Bess. Foster Care. Chicago: 
American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, 1948, 51 pp. $1. 

“A report about foster care provided 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-49 
{In thousands; data corrected to Apr. 7, 1949] 
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Retirement, disability, and survivor programs Unemployment insurance 
programs 
T just- 
Monthly retirement and disa- om 
Survivor benefits disabilit ment 
ability benefits Senaiiie , ge) | ems Rall ee 
ances 
Year and month} Total Monthly Lump-sum * Rail- | unem- | men’s | Unem-| to self- 
Rail- | Civil Rail- | Civil ne — or 
ail- ail- Vv nem- 
Seow. | ,Foad | Service| YeteTADs| sociat | road | Serv- | Veter | sootal Btate| ‘ploy: | surance | fam | inour- | "woken 
rity | Retire-] Com- | “jos- Secu- | Re | ice Ad- | SU | ornerie/laws") ment | laws ® | Act ™ En ans ' 
Act: | ment | mis | tions | ity, | tire | Com-| inc, | rity Insur- u 
Act? | sion? Act* | ment | mis- |prations| Act ance 
Act * | sion? Act 8 
Number of beneficiaries 
1948 
ES rye 1,210.7; 214.0) 123.0) 2,328.3) 830.1) 89.6)....... 944.7) 15.1 9.9) 22. 32. 5 845.8 660. 7) 48. 86.7 
Pc omasnccel Sguinh sytiie 1, 237.2} 215.3} 123.3) 2,324.5) 843.1) 92.1/_...... 949.0; 22.1 10.8) 24.5 35.5 979. 636.1 54. 103.3 
EY | Pain aint § 1, 259. 1 215.7; 124.2) 2,322.5) 856.0) 95.2)....... 954.9} 19.0 122) 241 32.4 930. 550. 61. 3 
Scapa woe! bigtin whiy did 1,274.9| 216.8 127.1} 2,320.5; 864.8) 99.7)_...... 959. 4 16.7 9.3) 26.3 26. 6) 838. 436. 46. 6 
Pi iiien cemoclsutign as os 1, 289.3) 217.9) 120.1) 2,315.0) 873.4) 102.3 . 934.2) 19.1 10.7; 26.4 29.4 893.1 871. 30. 104.6 
EE SE 1, 305. 6 219. 5 120.9} 2,309.5) 876.5) 105.5 1.8; 940.5 14.9 10.9} 25.2 25. 8 822. 304. 20. 90.9 
i tiwapocslciuusus ced 1,320.8) 220.4) 131.3) 2,304.3) 881.5) 107.1 2.6) 046.2) 15.4 12.2} 25.5 34. 785. 397.3 26. 75.9 
SE ibccowstbapsconaend 1,335.2; 221.4 132.3} 2,207.6) 892.4) 108.4 3.1 950. 4 16.9 11.2) 248 36.8 720.5 357. 25.1 61.4 
ct ccscceksetl dead 1, 352.3 222. 6 133. 5| 2,205.7 901.5; 109.9 3.6) 955.3 15.5 12.1, 2.7 34.5 658.7 245. 22. 46.2 
November.......).........- 1, 370.1 224.0 134.2; 2,206.2) 909.9) 111.4 4.1 961.2; 143 11.8} 23.2 37. 730. 251. 26. 39.1 
(SSR ES 1, 394.1 226. 1 135.1) 2, 206.1 920.5; 113.1 4.6) 963.5 15.9 10.3} 23.3 38. 2 939. 4 330. 42. 39.2 
1949 
EE Se 1,422.3; 227.0) 136.8) 2,205.4) 929.6) 114.4 5.4, 972.5) 15.3 12.0| 23.0 37. 1, 212.3 495.1 64.1 37.7 
Gs b co sbelhpeshose ca 1,453.2) 227.9) 138.0; 2,207.4) 940.3) 115.9 6.2} 977.0) 15.6 10.5} 23.4 34.7) 1, 466. 634. 82. 51.6 
Amount of benefits 
$1, 188, 702) $21, 074 $317,851; $7,784) $1,448)... $105, 696/$11, 736) $12, 267)......)... $518, 700)... ..-... $15, 961)... __... 
-| 1,085, 488) 55, 141 320,561) 25,464) 1,559)...___. 111, 790} 13,328) 13, 043)_..._.}...... 344, 332}... . i ab 
1, 130,721; 80, 305 325, 255; 41,702) 1,603)....._. 111, 193) 15,038} 14,342)... J... 344, O84)... 6, 268) _....... 
921, 463) 97, 257 331,350) 57,763) 1,704)._..__. 116, 133) 17,830) 17, 255'$2, 857)... 70, 643)... ...._- A 
.| 1,119, 684) 110, 009 456,279; 76,942) 1,765)_...._. 14, 22,146; 19, 238) 5,035)_.....__. 62, $4, $102 
.| 2,067,434) 157, 391 607, 830} 104,231; 1,772)....... 254, 26,135; 23,431) 4,660)....._._ 445, 114, 2, 11, 675 
5, 152, 218} 230, 285 268, 984) 130,139) 1,817)_...... 333, 640) 27,267} 30,610) 4,761)....___. 1, 005, 1, 491, 39, 917| 252, 424 
.| 4,698, 641) 299, 830 676, 029) 153, 100) 19, 283)... _- 382, 515) 29,517) 33, 115|22, 024) $11,368} 776, 772, 39, 401; 198, 174 
4, 493, 104) 366, 887 , 711, 182) 176,736) 35,992) $018) 413,912) 32,315) 32, 140/26, 279 30, 843; 789, 426, 2, 77, 68 
369,058; 26, 666 142, 13,007; 2,283 2,436; 2,918) 1,773] 2,728) 60, 49, 2,867; 5,681 
402, 525; 27, 206 145,141} 13,242) 2,340)_. 3, 541 2, 826) 2,243) 3,219) 76, 55, 3, 9, 519 
390, 637; 27,832 146, 13,474; 2,411). 3,032} 2,976) 2, 2,805; 73, 46, 3, 9, 887 
368,751; 28, 229 142, 622) 13,639) 2, 506)_. 2,696) 2,571) 2,220) 2,501 66, 33, 2, 9, 973 
371, 220; 28, 587 141, 224; 13,804) 2,561 3,056; 2,295) 2,428; 2,675) 71, 30, 2, 9, 811 
365, 858; 28, 908 137, 535) 13,884) 2 664 2, 417 2, 494) 2,363 2, 167) 67, 31, 1,279; 8,731 
237| 29, 382 139,331} 13,980) 2,701 2,503) 3,029) 2,392) 2, 64, 32, 1,661; 7, 287 
357,201; 20,745 134, 633; 14,184) 2,732 2,729| 2,675) 2,341 3,198; 59, 29, 1, 5, 890 
346, 30, 170 139,417) 14,345) 2 768 2, 507 2, 685) 2,166; 3,108) 55, 19, 1 4,472 
360, 30, 608 144, 822; 14,496) 2,804 2,342) 2,904) 2,207; 3,250) 62,151 1, 3,356 
390, 428} 31, 183 145, 545, 14,689) 2,847 2,612) 2,539) 2,320) 3,475) 79,966 § 2, 3, 639 
425,964; 31, 804 144, 985; 14,860) 2,879 208} 39,203) 2,509) 2,712) 2,109] 3,204) 103,011] 39, 4, 3, 059 
441,531) 32,670 138, 706} 15,058) 2, 916 250; 38,990) 2, 571 2, 533| 2,040; 2,772; 115,268) 47, 4, 3, 951 
! Primary and wife’s benefits and benefits to children of primary beneficiaries. | Unemplo t Insurance Act July 1947. Includes maternity benefits 
Partly estimated. in Rhode Island and under the Relirsad Unenployment Insurance Act; excludes 
* Age and disability ennuitants and in current-payment status at —_ benefits under private plans in California. 


pensioners 
and of month, and amounts certified, minus cancellations, during year. 


12 Number represents average weekly number of 





+ Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund and Canal Zone and 
Railroad retirement and disability funds administered by Civil Service 
Commission. Through June 198, retirement and disability benefits include 
survivor benefits under joint and survivor elections and accrued annuities to 
date of death paid to survivors. Refunds to employees leaving service not 


‘ Veterans’ pensions and compensation. 
' Widow's, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly estimated. 
‘Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections, 12-month death- 
benefit annuities to widows and next of kin, and, beginning February 1947, 
"s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits in current-payment 


beneficiaries. 
18 Number represents average number of persons receiving benefits in a 14-day 
reaietration period. Annual amounts adjusted for underpayments and over- 
payments. 

u ent allowances to unemployed veterans; from 1 to 2 percent of 
sunt Gees shown represents allowances for illness and disability after 
establishment of unemployment rights. Number represents average weekly 
number of continued claims. 

P.. Number and amount of claims paid under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
ct. 

seapett ~- a oF ge thi ine ee ee yment 
re’ ve payments) and monthly paymen current-pa 
under the Social Security and the Railroad Retirement Acts; Tee enthed 


' Beginning July 1948, beneficiaries and benefits under programs administered under the Railroad Unem loyment Insurance Act; dis minus can- 
by Civil Service Commission. cellations, under the Civil Service Commission and the Veterans Administration 

* Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. programs; checks by State agencies, under State 

* Number of decedents on whose account pees Payments were made. and State temporary disability compensation programs and under the 

“Payments under the Railroad Ketirement Act and Federal civil-service and men’s Readjustment Act. 


programs; see August Bulletin for annual data by program. 
" Compensation for temporary disability payable in Rhode Island rene 
April 1943, in California beginning December 1946, and under the Railr 
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Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 





Table 2.—Contributions and taxes under selected social 


Table 3.—Federal appropriations and expenditures unde 
7 ah oa and related programs, by specified period, Adm ; 


Social Security Administration programs, by specified 
period, 1947-49 




























































[In thousands] [In thousands] 
Fiscal year 1947-48) Fiscal year 1 
Pa UN #4 | Unmployment irae 7 
ena * 
Item poae™ Pendj. 
Period Federal | 79*°S | state un-| Federal | unem- Appro- | tures | Appro- | ‘tures 
Ptah civil- A a employ- | unem-| ploy- ria- through pela through 
eontribu-| S¥ice | their | ment | ploy- | ment in- tone! | Feb- | tone) | aay 
contri- contribu-| ment rusty 
tions ' | butions | °™Ploy-| “tions? | taxes * | ‘contri: 1948? 19492 
ees 
butions ——. 
NE cedivercsvesdcedouicusdiilars $1, 438, 777|$937, 057|$1, 595, 340) $1,213,399 
$481, 448) $380, 057|$1, 001, 504) $184, 823| $141, 750 Administrative expenses. -......---.-.-- 42,476) 35,935) 45, 420| 35, 742 
1,616, 162) 482,585) 557,061) 1,007,087) 207,919) 145,148 Federal Security Agency, Social ’ sal ai ae 
1, 016, 778| 394,035, 176,469 686,773] 155,961] 73, 255 Security Administration *..- . -. -... 42,376) | 27, 18} 26,952 
1, 118, 833| 399,745| 283,375) 749, 847 i? 71, 983 De ag we of Commerce, Bureau ” pa sal 
EE, SR SRS OR) TL. Aes Department of the Treasury*...--|  @ 8313) ® | &m 
NIN: ascorinmitiasiiniedetemsiinnsionen 881, 455) 571,294) 949, 000) 787,69 
a * RP m7 Unemployment insurance and em- 
324 2 "16 loyment service administration...| 130, 455) $48,094) 130, 127, 387 
000 3 1. 289 Old-age assistance...............--..- 395, 260 497, 
500 i 35, 399 Aid to the blind... _--.--_-.......|} 726, 00/4 11, 703|} 797, 14, 
057 L 5 Aid to dependent children. -_.._.....-. 99, 223 130, 
August._......... 379, 573 12, 924 6 Maternal! and child health services... 11,000) 7, 443 ll, 8,900 
September_._____- 7, 968 242 12 Services for crippled children... ...- 7,500} 5, 152 7, 6,24 
October.......... 58, 804 1, 683 3 Chana welfare servinns Ril -_y 3,500} 2, 558 3,500} 2,706 
November........ 357, 617 mergency maternity an ‘ant 
il 7’ 062 ‘a Ss CMB cccccececo-co-ce-enc-c-n------| 8000] 1, 008].........| 7 
1949 Benefit —_ old-age and sur- 
aren po gen Seite neeret eae a § 511, 676/$328, 018) * 599, 000/388, 530 
econversion unemployment ts 
Februsty| aa vt Bie fOr S0QMNEN a ncen vem vnenneo-nazenees 3,170} 1,800, 1,920) 44t 





























! Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for preceding fiscal year, 
Includes expenditures from unexpended balance of appropriations for 
preceding fiscal year. 
3 1947-48 data exclude expenses for oe U. 8. Employment 
the Service became a part of the Social Security Administration on J eh 1948, 
4 Amounts expended by the Treasury in administering title II of the Social 
Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, reimbursed from 
the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to the general fund of the 


reasury. 

5 Not available because not separated from ap’ ations for other purposes, 

6 Excludes grants for Snes service admin: ion. 

7 Amount appropriated for 1947-48 available until June 30, 1949. 

* Actual payments from the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 

* Estimated expenditures as shown in 1948-49 budget. 

Source: Federal appropriation acts and 1948-49 budget (appropriations); 
Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury and reports from administrative agencies 


1 Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments 
covered by old-age and survivors insurance. 

2 Represents wy and Government contributions to the civil-service, 
Canal Zone, and Alaska retirement and disability funds; in recent 
years Government contributions are made in 1 month for the entire fiscal year. 

3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 
and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, con tions from 
employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness insur- 
ance funds. Data reported by State agencies; corrected to May 2, 1949. 

4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 


§ Represen’ ts July contributions of $17.3 million from employees, and contri- 
butions for fiscal year 1943-49 of $225.4 million from the Federal Government 
and i million from the District of Columbia for certain District government 
employees. 

Source: Daily|Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 
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SWEDEN 
(Continued from page 18) 


Poor Relief 

Poor relief in Sweden has tradi- 
tionally been in the hands of the local 
authorities. Since the municipal dis- 
tricts are numerous and vary con- 
siderable in size and population, poor 
relief obviously differs widely in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. It is 
subject to an individual means test, 
and the assistance granted is adapted 
to ihe circumstances in each case. In 
relation to the forms of assistance 
mentioned above, poor relief is, by its 
very nature, supplementary. 

Swedish relief differentiates be- 
tween obligatory and voluntary aid. 
The former comprises assistance to 
minors, the aged, and the sick who are 
incapable of supplying their needs 
through work and who lack funds for 
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their maintenance. In other cases, 
the local authorities determine if such 
relief is justified. In practice, how- 
ever, persons in distress generally 
receive assistance from the poor relief 
organization if the need for aid has 
not been met in some other way. 

Relief is administered in the manner 
that may be found suitable in each 
individual case, primarily in the form 
of either financial assistance at home 
or institutional care. In the latter 
case, the poor relief authority also is 
responsible for providing some actual 
cash assistance. 

In view of the supplementary char- 
acter of poor relief, its scope depends 
not only on the existing need for such 
assistance but also on the effective- 
ness of the social insurance programs 
and other measures taken by the com- 
munity te prevent or remedy distress. 


In fact, the scope of the program is 
being gradually reduced by develop- 
ment of the social insurance system. 

Preliminary recommendations for 
new legislation in the field of relief to 
supersede the act of 1918 now in force 
include a proposal that the local au- 
thorities should receive substantial 
grants from the National Government 
for their activities in this field. 

Medical care is already available to 
all citizens at moderate fees, which in 
necessitous cases are paid by the poor 
relief authorities. Treatment and 
care at epidemic hospitals are given 
entirely free of charge. Moreover, 
there are local “panel” doctors, urban 
or district medical officers in the 
towns, and provincial doctors in the 
country districts. Thus medical care 
at low fees is assured to all who 
need it. 


Social Security 








































































































tder 
ified Table 4.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-49 
[In thousands] 
es 
—— tO 
48-49 Receipts Expenditures Assets 
— 
Er. Period Net total of 
nd. U.S. Gov- | Gash with |oreait offund| Total assets 
reg Angcomr Interest Benefit Administra- | ~. iment account at at ond of 
‘ough t 1 received peyments ? | tive expenses at end 
eb ae of period end of period period 
M492 — 
—. Cumulative, January 1937-February 1949...... $12, 531, 445 $1, 142, 204 $2, 429, 784 $313,407 | $10, 555, 761 $72, 338 $302, 360 $10, 930, 450 
Fiscal year: 
12,90 adh ctibeintin nite insets Ob shel 1, 450, 867 163, 466 425, 582 40,788 | 1, 193, 600 48, 376 7, 305 $m me 
5,749 147-48....--.- heNGGn sacakae chk} cur ddge 4o+seag 1, 616, 862 190, 562 511, 676 47, 457 1, 194, 445 74, 887 35, 015 10, 61 
5 + 1, 016, 778 54, 204 aml, 26, 177 530, 000 51, 597 233,920 | 8, 414, 252 
6, 982 February 1948... ... Gnattitihdan} de déen deci 1, 119, 533 82, 034 328, 018 30, 473 682, 791 163, 443 52, 898 9, 466 
itl ne A AI 1, 195, 201 111, 898 388, 34, 791 618, 981 72, 338 302,360} 10, 930, 450 
7” 
8, 711 a 47, 418 3,732 156, 645 163, 443 52, 898 9, 641, 466 
7,64 30, 415 10, 006 45, 464 4, 397 104, 740 91, 169 10, 991 9, 025 
7,08 74, 324 527 46, 068 3, 908 —23, 899 79, 184 7i, 751 9, 656, 901 
376, 000 |_. Mb vests 45, 978 Og eee 78, 590 398, 300 9, 857 
7,387 16, 590 97, 906 46, 148 4, 614 430, 813 74, 887 35, O15 10, 046, 681 
4 63, 334 25 46, 962 4, 553 —2, 000 82, 788 58, 959 10, 058, 526 
¢ SEE Uncubtens thin ans 46, 853 8 5 RRR 4 th 80, 039 392, 018 10, 835 
. 7, 968 11, 032 47, 456 3,977 364, 981 60, 578 5, 063 10, 356, 401 
5 900 58, 804 180 48, 197 4,042 — 26, 000 66, 400 40, 986 10, 363, 147 
6, 24 357, 617 |. Eile ounslh 48, 48 © BUG. b. ccshacencktin 62, 732 349, 048 10, 667, 541 
2 706 7, 062 100, 660 49, 335 4, 215 300, 000 70, 810 95, 143 10, 721, 714 
sd 0 IR 50, 088 ae 67, 507 82, 216 1206 ers 
EE Encntncndincds 51, 090 5 Cf St See 72, 338 302, 360 10, 459 
B, 530 
1, er Po ey mie 1940, equals taxes collected under the Federal Insurance 3 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued on 
— be berinning with the fiscal _— 1947, tens my — —_ at time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities 
ey pristed ministra costs benefi eemed. 
 * of certain eo A War II veterans as provided under the Social Security Act Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
1 Before July 1, 1948, data represent checks cashed and returned to the Treas- 
Mo ury; beginning July 1, 1948, represent checks issued. 
‘octal y 
from : 
t the Table 5.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-49 
— [In thousands] 
Railroad unemployment insurance 
ons) Total | ous | Uner meet — 
neies Period ——e Comma ded 
men 
aint period | securities | * end of Interest | With- | Balance Interest | Benefit | Balance 
= sequired + | Period | Deposits | credited | drawals? | “end of | Deposits |credited| ,Pz:, | St end of 
oP Guaiative, January 1936-February 
em. $8, 469, 436 | $8,440,365 | $20,071 |$12, 283,835 | $056, 600 |*$5, 702,701 | $7, 537,824 | $876,939 | $91, 106 127 | $931,611 
for 7, 869, 044 443,000 | 17,044 | 1,005,273 | 131,419 817,817 | 7,000,547 | 127,576 | 15,469 {| 51,657 | 850,498 
f to 8, 323, 029 446, 399 24,6380 | 1,007,346 147,076 798,132 | 7,365,839 | 130,634 | 18,2038 | 60,793 957, 192 
yrce 7, 714, 173 270, 000 35, 173 680, 762 64, 931 529,398 | 6,906,967 65, 930 7,515 | 34,255 807, 206 
au- 8, 926 373, 487 23, 439 743, 248 72, 327 481,175 | 7,343,948 64, 785 8,912 | 37,866 905, 035 
Hal 8, 469, 436 141, 967 29, 071 720, 962 80, 340 629,260 | 7, 537,824 44) 10,163 | 44,811 931, 611 
ent : 8, 93,000 | 23,439 154, 080 |.......... 58,918 | 7,343,892 Oy ft baited 5,395 | 905, 035 
8, 216, 724 —35, 063 26, 299 13, 973 3, 601 76,427 | 7,285,089} $2,761 445 6,555 | 931, 697 
: 8, 174, 530 —50, 000 34, 110 707 75, 254 | 7,248,740 68 31 5, 989 925, 797 
eto 8,302,952 | 125,000| 37,527 | 199, 486}... 66, 442 | 7,381,784} 1,160 |---_____. 5,787 | 921, 221 
8, 323, 029 32, 974 24, 630 11, 983 70, 900 98,834 | 7,365,783 31, 859 8,815 4, 646 957, 248 
1 in 8, 296,210 | 30,000} 27,811 35, 140 19 66, 542 | 7,334, 400 4 2| .3,942.| 961,812 
8, 410, 047 121, 000 , 648 224, 192 106,729 | 7, 451,915 3 7 4, 156 958, 133 
00r 8, 363,664 | ~—40,007| 14,273 15,016} 3,612 61,086 | 7, 409, 457 7 466 | 4,398 | 954,208 
and 8,384,837 | 35,000 | 20, 446 27,499 1 52,497 | 7,384, 639 2 22| 4,034) 950,199 
8, 501, 336 167, 000 19, 944 Sy fas RA ..i..: 53,982 | 7,557,875 yy pr eo 4, 364 943, 461 
ven 8, 520, 442 14,974 24, 077 14, 187 76, 387 76,120 | 7,572,328 9, 655 5, 005 948, 115 
ver, 1949 
ban Panay --~--- waneecnss--s----2+-------+-} 8,437,274 | 90,000] 30,909 28, 449 75 102,121 | 7, 498/781 }_.......-. 9} 7.017) 938;543 
the February -. ee 8, 469, 436 34,000 | 29,071 149, 261 15 110,183 | 7, 537,824 12 2) 6,946) 931,611 
the 'Includes accrued mae and repayments on account of interest on bonds fund amounting to $75,481,000 and transfers of bat caged from the railroad unem- 
are at time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities ployment pone account to adjust funds tae S ee ee ee expenses 
redeemed. on accoun retroactive credi taken contributors under Railroad 
who Wey — Sento tier, an ire . pe ee oe | eke Wade od $79,100, 000 for , ht eee benefits. 
oun 
‘Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration Source: Daily Statement of the U, S. Treasury. 
rity 
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Table 6.—Old-age and 


Mont 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Mar. 16, 1949] 


survivors insurance: hly benefits in current-payment status ' at the end of the 
type of benefit and by month, February 1948-February 1949, and monthly benefit actions, ; 








by type of benefit, F, 




















Total Primary Wife’s Child’s Widow’s Widow’s current Parent’s 
Item pag n 
Number | Amount | Number | Amount «= Amount “—-¥ Amount — Amount 7 Amount — Amount 
Monthly benefits in current- 
payment status at end of 
—T 1948 
Se ee 040, $39, 673.6} 909,187) $22, 706.0) 278, 951) $3,685. 1/ 535, 074/ $6, 854.3) 170, 960) $3,493.1/ 136,379) $2, 706.4 7 
EB. lg ERT SS. 2,080,312; 40,537.9| 929,291) 23, 245.8) 284,875) 3,769.4) 542,007) 6,955.7) 175,946) 3, 598.8) 137,666) 2, 827.6 me 
og scnchentieihininbicdcdeed 2,115, 064) 41,3066) 946,133) 23, 706.7) 289,537) 3,838.6) 549,128) 7,058.5) 180,419) 3,693.5) 139,193 2 stk 5 13 
EEE Rice al a 2, 139, 746) 41,867.5| 957,970) 24, 041.9) 203,274) 3,895.5) 553,430) 7,123.7) 184,382) 3,775.9) 139,847) 2, 883. 46. 
RPE Bi RE 2, 162,693) 42,391.3|) 968, 24, 344. 5) 296,711] 3,948.2) 556,834) 7,175.1) 188,612) 3,865.5) 140,807) 2,908.6 10 
PRE Bas 2,182,043) 42,882.0| 981,085) 24, 697.5! 300,530) 4,006.1/ 555,934) 7, 164.9) 192,067 3,930.4) 141,224) 2,922.3 151. 
CR iiintosobiéakisuscn 2, 202,290; 43,370.4| 992,724) 25, 027.0) 303,978) 4,059.0) 557,390) 7,188.8) 195,351) 4,010.6) 141,503) 2,931.0 ne 
September___........._._... 2, 227, 587| 43, 928.6) 1,003,451) 25, 334.9) 307,274) 4,108.4) 564,652) 7,300.1) 199, 4, 089. 7| 141,713) 2,989.6 
he a 2, 253,858) 44, 515.5) 1,016.303) 25, 696.8) 311,319) 4,168.4) 570,502) 7,389.5) 202,876) 4,172.8) 141,155; 2,980.1 i. 
OS SN Bs A 2,279,992; 45, 105.0) 1,029,835) 26,073.0) 315,391) 4,227.3) 575,473) 7,463.6) 206,300) 4,246.2) 141,248) 2,935.1 1. 
December... ............... 2,314, 557| 45,872. 5) 1,047,985) 26, 564. 2| 320,928) 4,307.3) 581,265) 7,549.0) 210,253) 4,331.0) 142,223) 2, 958.6 162 
1949 
RR lc kn EE es 2,351,824) 46, 754.7) 1,069,674) 27,179. 1| 327,008) 4,398.9) 585,916) 7,619.6) 214,110) 4,414.6) 143,038) 2,978.9 163.5 
op SE nr Te a 2, 398, 47, 737.1) 1, 093, 636) 27, 857.9) 333,853) 4, 501.8) 591,709) 7,705.2) 217, 4, 498.3) 144,291} 3, 008.8 164.9 
Monthly benefit actions, Feb- 
Truary 1949: 
In force? at beginning of 
eae 2, 664,924; 53,922.1| 1,247,831) 32,089. 5| 373,425) 5,062.8) 618,089) 8,035.2) 217,588; 4,481.8) 195,878) 4,087.7 166.1 
Benefits awarded in month 51, 487 1, 144.5 25, 388 709. 5; 8, 880 128.9; 8,991 128. 1 4, 683 99.7| 3,364 75.7 25 
Entitlements 18, 160 348. 2 6, 735 170.9} 3,413 45.1 4, 738 64.0 810 16.2; 2,388 50.8 Ll 
Net adjustments ¢__________ —542 8.7 —217 6.1} —203 Fe 26 1.9} —112 —.2 —2 . 10) 
yon ee ~| 2,697,709 54, 727.1) 1, 266,267) 32, 634.2) 378,689) 5,147.3) 622,368) 8,101.2) 221,349) 4, 565.1) 196,834) 4,112.8 166.6 
























































1 Benefit in current 
pee an total benefits awarded (including benefits 


it status) after adjustment for subseq: 
— amount set ge benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see footnote 3), cum 


ulative from January 1940. 


it-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to de- 
po attack ome amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. ~ 
ineurrent, 


4 for some other reason. 
erred, an 

uent changes in number 
§ Less than 


3 Benefit is terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to a benefit 


4 Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum provisions 
and from — and administrative actions. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
(Continued from page 22) 


in 1947 through public welfare agen- 

cies in the United States, Alaska, Ha- 

wali, and the District of Columbia.” 

DIRKSEN, CLETUS. Economic Factors 
of Delinquency. Milwaukee: Bruce 
oe Company, 1948. 94 pp. 
Considers the effect of poor environ- 

ment, poverty, inadequate housing, 

and associated factors on juvenile de- 
linquency. 

“Juvenile Delinquency.” Annals of 
the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Philadelphia, 
Vol. 261, Jan. 1949, entire issue. $2. 
Includes Statistics of Juvenile De- 

linquency in the United States, by 

Edward E. Schwartz; The Family and 

Juvenile Delinquency, by Harry 

Manuel Shulman; A Court Psychia- 

trist’s View of Juvenile Delinquents, 

by Kar] Birnbaum; Foster Home Care 
for Delinquent Children, by Ruth 

Gilpin; and Institutions for Juvenile 

Delinquents, by John B. Costello. 

Kuanc—Mien, Lez. “Child Welfare 
Work in China.” World’s Children, 
London, Vol. 28, Dec. 1948, pp. 400~ 
404. 6d. 

ROsENFIELD, A.B. “Minnesota’s Ma- 
ternal and Child Health Program.” 


Minnesota Medicine, Minneapolis, 
Vol..32, Feb. 1949, pp. 142—147. 
Women’s GROUP ON PUBLIC WELFARE. 
The Neglected Child and His Fam- 
ily; A Study Made in 1946-7 of the 
Problem of the Child Neglected in 
His Own Home, Together with Cer- 
tain Recommendations Made by a 
Subcommittee of the Women’s 
Group on Public Welfare, in Asso- 
ciation with the Nationai Council of 
Social Service. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1948. 140 pp. 5s. 
Includes a review of the laws dealing 
with child neglect and an examination 
of social services for the neglected 
child in order to determine if they are 
adequate. 


Health and Medical Care 


Burtier, Attan E. “Public Financing 
of Medical Education, Research, 
Health and Medical Care.” New 
England Journal of Medicine, Bos- 
ton, Vol. 240, Mar. 3, 1949, pp. 324— 
328. $7 a year. 

Cannon, GeorceD. “Adequate Medi- 
cal Care of the Individual and Fam- 
ily.” Journal of the National Medi- 
cal Association, New York, Vol. 41, 
Jan. 1949, pp. 18-20. 50 cents. 
Advocates a national health pro- 

gram, 


COMMITTEE ON SURVEY OF ACCIDENT AND 
HEALTH BUSINESS. A Survey of Ac- 
cident and Health Coverage in the 
United States, as of December 31, 
1947. New York: The Committee, 
Nov. 1948. 15 pp. 

A survey of voluntary accident and 
health protection plans. 


KINGSLEY, J. DONALD. 
Health Insurance.” 
of the Day, New York, Vol. 15, Mar. 
1, 1949, pp. 292-295. 25 cents. 

A discussion of the legislative pro- 
gram. 


‘National 


February * 


Vital Speeches — 





Letrcn, Gorvon B. “Doctor Coopera- | 
tion With Prepaid Medical Care 
Rocky Mountain Medical — 


Plans.” 

Journal, Denver, Vol. 45, Dec. 1948, 

pp. 1104-1109. 25 cents. 

Explains why the success of a pre- 
paid medical care plan depends on the 
full cooperation of the doctors. 


McNicxiz, R. K. “Financial Prob- 
lems of Voluntary Hospitals.” Edi- 
torial Research Reports, Washing- 
ton, Vol. 2, Nov. 17, 1948, entire issue. 
Traces the development of the 

American hospital system, describes 

the financial difficulties of voluntary 

hospitals, and suggests possible solu- 
tions of hospital problems. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Table 8.—Unemployment insurance: Selected data on claims and benefits, by State, February 1949 
[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Mar. 22, 1949] 
























































Initial claims Continued claims ! All unemployment Total Ss 

A 
weekly 
Region and State Total Total 2 Average insured 
Compen-| Weeks | Benefits | Weekly | Weeks | Average unem- 

New sable | Compen- paid} number | compen-| weekly Ploy- 
All claim-| Women All claim-| Women ., sated of bene- | sated | payment| Ment? 
ants j|claimants ants claimants ficiaries 
re csadettitinmen sn dieh ak<s 51,300,000} ® 460,000) § 793, 000 |57, 110, 000)*2, 561, 000/56, 299, 000)7 5, 854, 000/$115, 267, 729)7 1, 466, 000/75, 588,000) 7 $20. 02 2, 568, 613 
Region I: 

Dnatitihhedenessdmie sows 24, 095 (®) 17,128; 145,185 (8) 129,400} 118,208) 2, 447,678 29,552} 114,442 21. 02 46, 905 
ASE ana eat IS aaa 7, 626 2, 969 3, 758 57, 257 21, 844 54, 413 52, 082 801, 13, 020 47, 750 15. 67 22, 118 
Massachusetts......_........__. 49, 326 19, 707 26,118} 357, 135, 355 331, 759} 308, 276 6, 882, 175 77, 069 285, 679 23.32) 112, 298 
New Hampshire. ___..._...___.- , 746 2, 888 4, 022 40, 633 17, 295 560 27, 522 6, 880 25, 520 16.65} 14,378 
| aS ee 16, 072 7, 082 7,127 88, 978) 40, 612 82, 763 81,290; 1,760 20, 322) 77, 928 22. 18 27, 546 
Vermont pidttibtes.-<teneaoes 2,340 820 1, 619 15, 341 4, 824 14, 229 12, 972 219, 839 3, 243 12, 164 17. 47 6,720 
Tokura sdiinepietigttatebn oo <tiah ches 1, 696 505 1,3 10, 055 2, 879) 9, 143 8, 482 129, 560 2. 120 8, 083 15. 62 3, 752 
il i al rt 52, 664 20, 613 31, 628} 328, 131, 476 , 306} 323,132) 6, 433, 434 80,783; 304, 866 45 87, 267 
ag oncein <= el dial ell 269, 311 (°) 88, 644) 1, 214, 105 (*) 1, 028, 145] 1,016,203) 22,852,838) 254,051 993, 344 22.49) 368,275 
P lvania a oa 101, 031 ®) 66, 971 ‘ (8) b 919) 6, 630,746 95, 230} 366,369 17.69) 161,308 

2, 975 815 2, 614 21, 333 6, 990) 18, 987 17, 218 301, 980) 4, 304 17, 000 17. 51 8, 595 
16, 790 3, 801 10, 207 99, 860 26, 390 99, 860 88, 023 1, 710, 270 22, 006 81, 658 20. 16 30, 556 
24, 346 12, 028 17, 457 130, 909 74, 714 115, 360 86, 486 1, 031, 684 21, 622 » 12. 34 41, 391 
12, 624 3, 865 10, 051 64, 342) 22, 732 58, 349 53, 995 816, 372 13, 499 49, 519 15, 72 25, 838 
11, 059 1, 695 , 65, 386 13, 378 60, 969 52, 908 845, 627 13, 227 36, 759 16. 38 25, 122 
13, 275 2, 850 10, 554 84, 570 20, 445 77, 701 59, 814 929, 903 14, 953 58, 716 15. 64 32, 505 
66, 561 15, 184 8, 306, 087 84, 256; 277, 284 239, 993 4, 978, 125 59,998; 234, 261 20. 99 114, 7% 
43, 572 13, 738 34,579) 268, 085 91,363; 204, 217 179, 113 3, 299, 304 44, 778 172, 948 18. 73 102, 592 
62, 484 24, 115 36,575; 405, 062 159, 894) 376,001 316,544) 5,747,578 79,136) 291,000 18. 87 126, 327 
33, 109 9, 730 18, 751 92, 570 29, 875 76, 887 100, 624 1, 786, 157 25, 156 96, 224 18. 15 54,142 
15, 619 4, 733 12, 940 64, 653 18, 435 52, 844 65, 912 1, 041, 615 16, 478 63, 786 15. 99 48, 986 
17, 288 5,742; %11,825 90, 931 32, 228 72, 839 65, 921 1, 300, 845 16, 480) 57, 279 20. 31 36, 462 
14, 432 2, 887 11, 749 82, 934 20, 603 74, 257 64, 226 993, 103 16, 056 61, 356 15. 73 29, 238 
12, 551 3. 292 9, 937 64, 825 20, 366 59, 719 33, 726 465, 482 8, 432 32, 482 13. 99 28, 028 
14, 444 5, 620 10, 563 81, 818) 39, 964 6A, 270 62, 305 877, 973 15, 576 58, 847 14. 41 31, 478 
9, 219 1, 542 7, 744 51, 436 9, 971 45, 493 34, 005 480, 401 8, 524 31, 040 14. 41 16, 41 
10, 717 3, 513 7,349 32, 614 12, 198 27, 450 37, 383 619, 119 , 346 35, 049 17. 07 18, 101 
mm it idkaiieeoe ~sceadetand 16, 358 4, 923 13, 764 156, 137) 54, 953 144, 589) 119, 415 1, 693, 385 29, 854 115, 231 14. 38 58, 368 
n VII: 
ONG CLS os poe 7, 809 2, 349 6, 716 41,911 13, 336 35, 715 30, 432 495, 088 7, 08 28, 046 16, 86 19, 216 
EEE teeth cl -dieieh oc 7,090 1, 546 5, 831 41,113 9, 077 36, 728 33, 252 521, 254 8, 313 31, 545 15. 98: 17,39 
NE TELS OEE 29, 446 10, 461 20, 992 153, 067 54, 979 135, 698 110, 776 1, 841, 371 27, 604 103, 706 17.19 56, 733 
| ERR ls a 3, 436 943 2, 651 13, 313 3, 537 9, 418 ® 239, 936 (5) (5 8, 890 
SS eae eee 1,140 215, 991 7, 797 1, 605 6, 942 7, 256 132, 085 1,814 6, 648 18. 55 48M 
South Dakota.._............-... 1,024 (‘5 940, 8,011 (*) 7,120 5, 757 100, 122 1, 439 5, 462 17. 59 4, 580 
n VIII: 
TEE oi) ETA Rae 10, 875 1, 700 9, 659 67, 421 11, 288 58, 923 43, 776 764, 768 10, 944 41, 101 17.99 27, 364 
RAE ch SRT re Al 17, 576 2, 663 15, 097 65, 332 13, 101 52, 897 53, 370 1, 002, 304 13, 342 50, 159 19, 23 31, 532 
Ok SS ae 2, 291 360 1, 894 12, 534 2,120 11, 101 9, 276 166, 230 2, 319 9, 123 18. 00 7,068 
ENS ee ae 9, 899 2, 365 8, 213 38, 543 8, 941 31,337 42, 400 710, 908 10, 600 40,741 17.08 24, 961 
an x EE + 6c dh ND sion Fade 23.534 5, 004 21, 124 58, a 14, 014 42, 438 45, 818 670, 683 11, 454 43, 498 14.93 43, 798 
mn IX: 

Ltd thmaiawe aededess a 4,389 1,321 3, 063 22,314 5, 581 18, 092 15, 488 247, 497 3, 872 15, 149 16. 10 12, 761 
ean i, Sell Apc lglg (® (®) (5 (*) ® (5 26, 246 499, 225 6, 562 25. 663 19.15 13, 012 
Montana 2,677 634 2, 289 25, 854 6, 635 21, 422 20. 309 337, 725 5, 077 20, 309 16, 60 10, 558 
Utah 3, 447 704 2, 505 34, 716 6, 169 32, 281 31, 261 736, 538 7,815 29, 662 2.91 11, 489 

2, 021 300 1, 845 8, 030 1, 655 5, 296 4, 627 87, 466 1, 157 4, 467 19. 12 2, 
4, 902 1, 249 3, 735 25, 6, 214 23, 204 16, 435 314, 922 4, 109 15, 840 19. 38 11, 48 
187, 312 64, 472 121, 485} 1, 137, 061 405, 223) 1,031, 441 960,609) 21,531,267; 240,152) 918,203 22.80; 347,074 
2,128 647 1,719 13, 123 3, 820 11, 948 9, 333 191, 784 2,333 9, 021 2.77 3, 998 
18, 749 4, 185 13, 555 163, 636 29, 401 151, 449 142, 154 2, 486, 197 35, 538. 138, 666 17. 67 60, 411 
, 930 5, 680 16,138} 245,972 27,657; 228,894 211,666; 4,177,220 52,916; 205, 668 19. 86 79, 714 

932 246 717 8, 851 1,320 8, 273) 11, 410 272, 174 2, 852 11, 141 24. 05 f 

1, 524 363 967 11, 535 3, 247 10, 695) 10, 602 221, 143) 2, 650 10, 106 21.44 
































1 In some States 1 claim covers more than | week. 
3 Includes waiting-period claims except in Maryland, which has no provision for 


~*~ such claims. 
3 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 
bined-wage plan. 

4 Unemployment represented by continued claims filed under the State and 


unemployment insurance programs and the veterans’ unemployment 
allowance program. 


5 Includes estimates for Idaho. 

* Includes estimates for Connecticut, Idaho, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
South Dakota. 

T Includes estimates for Nebraska. 

§ Data not received. 

* Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit year, a new claim is a claim re- 
quiring a determination of a benefit amount and duration, as well as eligibility 





; State distribution excludes railroad unemployment insur- for benefits, on a per employer basis. 
ance claims. ” Data not available. 
(Continued from page 26) Health Bulletin No. 300.) Washing- of Greater New York.” American 


Mouwrin, JosepH W.: HAnxkia, EMILy ton: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1949. 84 Journal of Public Health and the 


K.; and Drouzina, Georcire B. Ten Dp. ae come. 
Years of Federal Grants-in-Aid for RANDALL, MARIAN. 


Nation’s Health, New York, Vol. 39, 
“Home Nursing Feb. 1949, pp. 167-170. 70 cents. 


Public Health, 1936-1946. (Public Service in the Health Insurance Plan Reviews the first year of operation. 
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Table 9.—Unemployment insurance: | Table 10.—Nonfarm placements: | Table 11.—Veterans’ unemployment 
Ratio of State insured unem Number, by State, Fe 1949 allowances: Claims and payments, 
ment! in week ended February 12, February 1949 ' 

1949, to average covered employ- ¥ 
ment in 1947 Region and State Total | Women aT Gens 
eal State cekat | tinuea | Pay 
ry Continental U. 8.___. 275, 852 (125,478 | 68, 887 
Aver- | cent) ‘ otal 
age ofin- . tk 4,795°| 2,580 1,047 Total........--.- 372, 204}2, 550, 805)$47, 102, 712 
set amet... 42 eee oe ’ ’ — 
Insured |°vered) sured MaMN. cic. iki-.-- 2-034 2,041 | "BRB 4,311} 38, ‘719, 826 
unem- | .°™- | unem- Massachusetts..........| 6,589 | 3, 432 21 3, 64, 502 
Region and State . | Ploy- | ploy- New H ire. 934 
ploy t? t New Hampshire. ....._. 568 3, 18, 344, 160 
ment ! men .. Rhode Island.......___. 1, 641 | 1, 227 3,356} 29,8 500, Bau 
thou- | ered Region if eee | ee som oy * ri an erie 
sands) | em- Delaware. 630 4,63 20, ¢ 638, 045 
ploy- New Jersey.............| 7, 468 536) «G, 91, 320 
ment New York.............. 38, 761 | 27, 161 1, 11, 235, 104 

oe P rivania Niewoedubel 13,981 | 7,947 7,655| 47, 929, 450 

Total...............- 1, 818, 822/32, 145.3 5.7 District of Columbia...| 1,966} 951 5,9 43,9 863, 288 
I Maryland.............- 1, 210 908 yA 133, 536 

MGoancticnt......... 7,20] emo} 8 | Vitae ooo] Soe | ian igor] 117-sm0) 1,00n877 
Massachiisetia-------| S8ai| 1,459] 62 | _lvest Vireimia.-°--—- 7 ne Sad Lae 
New Hampshire 10, 063 ims if Kentucky.............. 1,442} 874 3,937| 27,232 508, 851 

anes 64.2 6.0 Michigan.............-. 5, 1,728} 1,592 6, 41,085} 647, 803 
. pone... sib acs dentine 13, 4,917 | 3,515 ‘ ; = oo 
ion Vv: 

Ag a7 MeN 6 cc bss ss. 00k 8,141 | 3,316 | 2,623 
ed oo ndiana....... 4,126 | 2,003 | 1,006 | Maryland........... 2,000) 24, 6¢ 474, 116 
oan? a8 Minnesota.............. 5,006 | 1,616 | 1,557 | Massachusetts....__ 10,894) 87, 1, 661, 813 
. Wisconsin....2-222 0... 5,205 | 2,040/ 1,692 | Michigan.........__ 20,161; 130, 2, 530, 099 
215.9 2.6 | Region VI Minnesota........... 7,601) 72,240) 1,305,841 
me ae Alabama............... 8,260 | 3,085 | 1,704 | Mississippi........_. 26 18, 33 331, 209 
ome 4s Florida.............-... 11,181 | 4,060 3,234 | Missouri............ 8,651; 72, 1, 312, 885 
ane o4 Georgia.........-..----- 366 | 2,768| 1,219 | Montana..._......_. 1,460] 16,6 329, 031 
oat a3 Mississippi... 6,677 | 2,010| 1,187 | Nebraska.........._. 2, 15, 318, 049 
. South Carolina.........|..6,040 | 1.604| 1,600 | Nevada............. 3, 66, 196 
366. 0 5.8 Tenmessee............- 6,140 | 2,650 1,741 | New Hampshire... . 2, 16,0 312, 875 
ch e-----+--| 78,305] 1,674.2} 5.0 2 fete ---o-| 8,254] 1,443] 2,084 | Now Ji 9 67, 1, 278, 506 
Berion VE nad eund’ last Cho | 208 | iis | NewYake---—| aoe) ane q meee 

° yur codecs * . ’ of { See A 
.Seegrnatenene 34760] seca} a9. | Nebraska ...--------"-] at265| “"ea0| "851 | North Carolina... 7,475) 46, 204)’ 850, 319 
Soe Sel 8) Bempaae) “B) B) e] aee of] Bel 
» 2 i RR a Bae L 23 
23,214) 721.2) 32 Reelon VIL toe Sia 71 a8 rs 1 oma 
19,700} 416.5 4.7 pier eee ) ’ 
16.752 378.5} 4.4 SOEIEES 33> -- =~ ~~~ 4,007 | 1, 568 1 , 3, 040 
20, 150 508. 9 4.0 ew AIPA. on ddd snicnicé 2, 186 Ht 31, 183, 3, 410, 948 
1,9) 37.8 66) -eme....--------- wartite:| io 14,607] 286,617 
12, 828 301, 2 4.3 Region LX @ eiseitae gee. 6, ’ on nee 316, 267 
46,666, 490.9 05 Colorado “ade Ss 2,387 ms ons “ my 
To cabstsboce > 4 7 * 

veel aril te] Meguma...........-. 1,090} 180) 370 10,407} 180, 996 
38,603] 7622} 6.1] Uteh..__-............. i ed a , $05, 440 
5, 070 156. 4 3.2 yoming 700 171 226 Texas emeeeeecenn anne 1 81,8 : 1, 443, 013 
2,232, 383} 67 | Region X: a198| cos} aa faeces ne aid ae 
South Dakota.........| 1,948] 481) 40 BEREMS.- »~ <n -n---crens ? “ 7 ermont...........- 10, 95¢ 1, 660 

Region VIII: alifornia b6 @e decceeces 16, 790 7, 654 4, co bbascedeocese= 37, 741, 050 
Arkansas... 18,124) 212.3} 85]  Nevada........ veel wal ical wel on _ 
Louisiana.......--...-. 23,928} 423.6) 56)  Ofegon._-.............. eet Bm ay 
New Mexico........_. 3, 078 81.8 3.8 ashington ' ’ wie + sesee- 32, . 610, 5 
Oklahoma. . 16,761] 254.6} 6.6} recritors leconsin.. .... ..... & x4 
Re a RR ea 23,316) 1,090.6 21 erritories.............-.-| 1,678 280 S46 | Wyoming........... 4, 76, 929 
eX. aera | | 
Idahonsescc-n 22] Fase] “eee] RG] Puerto Micon Sc) me] a] a] tnder provisions of title V 
nanan gpieee gepane. a 6.568} 92.0 7.1 _. | of o ne Readjustment Act 1944; 
ER HE 2 8,473] 1207] 7.0) pe , tal excludes self-employed veterans. 

Wyoming......_...... 1, 781 3 3.5 presents placements of veterans of all wars. Source: Data to the Reptieetnent Al 

owance Service, eterans dministrat un- 

California e306] 2.4861] ng trick of Cohunibia, Alestn, and Howell an by the 

Dh onsseseth te ° 
Nevada............... 3, 169 37.5 8.4 Vi for the ocees Coal 
Iie accinit as 40,244) 307.3 13.1 Zone, Puerto Rico, and Samoa-Guam. 

Washington...........| 61,955 mcs 12.3 
' Represents number of continued claims for un 

employment in the week in which the 8th of the 

month falls. 

4A number of workers in covered employ- 

ment in y pews of each type (weekly, semi- 

monthly -A ending nearest the 15th of each month; 

corrected to Jan. 27, 1949. 
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Table 12.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, February 1948-February 1949 } 
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Table 13.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, February 1949 ' 
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§ Decrease of less than 0.05 
4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


, January 1948, pp. 24-26. 


1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin 
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Table 15.—General assistance: Cases and 
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Table 16.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, February 19491 





Number of recipients | Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 





January 1949 in— February 1948 in— 





Families | Children per Number of— Number of— 
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1 For definitions of terms see the Pulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. Figures in ? Under plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 
italics represent program administered without Federal pestiet ion. Data * Excludes cost of medical care, for which paymen made 
tucky, and Nebraska, eek adatehor ench'he iatlon in ‘orda, Ken ’ = yme: ee es dca 

Ww such programs concurren’ ‘0- 4 Av it not +P 
grams under the Social Security Act. All data subject to revision. “ = change on jess than. 100 families. va ye oot ona: : 





AGRICULTURAL WORKERS has been a stabilizing influence inem- groups have generally favored 
(Continued from page 21) ployment in the food-packing indus- extension. 
try. It finds no cases in which cover- : 

difficulty in distinguishing between nme hats combeibated towaid ‘business Tate pi the “— - 
covered and exempt agricultural em- ge as very great, ‘ 
ployment: but such difficulties are to ™°rtality. it increases the effectiveness of the) 
be expected as long as certain groups Moreover, it is apparent that the unemployment insurance prograll. 
of workers remain exempt from cov- early resistance to coverage on the It sees some disadvantage arising, 
erage under the law. part of employers has diminished re- however, from the lack of coverage for 

The agency finds that broader cov- cently, for coverage hasbeen extended such groups under the Federal law 
erage has had no adverse economic to closely related activities by em- and the consequent lack of uniformity 
effects but that, on the contrary, it ployers’ voluntary election. Other from State to State. 4 
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